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EDITORIAL 


Our frontispiece celebrates the completion of a not inconsiderable 
labour, the publication in English in two large volumes, illustrated 
in colour and diagram, of Forel’s life-work. In April, 1924, Psyche 
published an article by Professor Forel summarizing his French 
edition. Six months later the translation was begun, each volume 
occupying a year, and after eighteen months passing through the 
press made its appearance as arranged, to synchronize with the 
author’s 80th birthday. The sections on the language of Ants 
are alone worth the three Guineas asked for over 1000 pages replete 
with psychological and sociological suggestions. 

An even more maternal interest may be avowed by Psyche in 
the six new “ Miniatures ’’ which have appeared during the past 
month in our General Series. Orthologically, the most stirring is 
Stefansson’s Standardization of Error, a study of verbal Paracletes. 
Immediately on its appearance, this brilliant work secured the 
blessing of William McAndrew, the uncontrite victim of Mayor 
Thompson’s recent Chicago campaign; and Professor East of 
Harvard is the latest to extol its merits. 

Selene, or Sex and the Moon, by Professor H. Munro Fox, is 
all that its attractive title implies. O. L. Reiser’s Alchemy of 
Light and Colour is a remarkably enterprising interpretation of 
modern physical theory, of special interest to the psychologist. 
The student of mental problems will also note The Basts of Memory, 
by W. R. Bousfield, K.C., F.R.S., where the theory of a ‘Mnema ’ 
or psychic structure is opposed to Semon’s engram hypothesis. 
The Battle of Behaviorism (Watson—MacDougall) gives us the last 
word on both sides, while The Diffuston Controversy takes the 
form of a symposium between Professors Elliot-Smith and Malin- 
owski, Dr. Spinden and Dr. Goldenweiser. These are to be followed 
next month by Professor R. J. Warden’s Outline of Comparative 
Psychology, Dr. H. Kliiver’s Mescal, about which more is said else- 
where in this issue, and (in the Medical Series) Professor Blondel’s 
long expected The Troubled Conscience and the Insane Mind. 


1 B 


2 EDITORIAL 


Way BENTHAM ? 

When, in 1914, the material was being assembled which sub- 
sequently formed Chapter II of The Meaning of Meaning, the 
prospect of sifting the 6000 double-column pages of the eleven 
volumes of Bentham’s works, together with the 148 packages of 
his MSS, was sufficiently unattractive to justify procrastination. 
Moreover, the legal implications of the majority of Bentham’s 
writings made it unwise to rely on youthful intuitions when it 
might be possible in due course to bring to bear the riper judgments 
of decrepitude. 

Then came the War, which, by providing its own special oppor- 
tunities for the study of emotivity in relation to symbols, post- 
poned operations until a more favourable opportunity. This was 
provided in 1923, when the task of introducing Vaihinger’s Phslo- 
sophy of As-tf to English readers necessitated a survey of the 
whole field of fictions, legal, heuristic, cenesthetic and linguistic. 
With astonishment it was noted that Bentham was known to 
Vaihinger only at second hand, and arrangements were therefore 
made for the publication in the “ International Library of Psycho- 
logy ’’ of a volume to be entitled Bentham’s Theory of Fictions. 
At the same time the attention of Mr. I. A. Richards was drawn 
to a subsidiary feature of Bentham’s linguistic work with the result 
that a significant footnote was added to page 48 of Zhe Principles 
of Literary Crstictsm. 

By the end of 1925 the work had proceeded far enough to justify a 
visit to America to investigate the possibilities of securing support 
for a Centenary Edition of Bentham (1932), as well as for further 
research on the orthological issues involved. It was thus discovered 
that the New York Public Library possessed only an incomplete 
edition of Bentham, and that even fewer Americans had a first 
hand acquaintance with his writings than had been supposed. 
Just what seeds may prove to have sown, still remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile it seems a pity to hold up the outcome of what we 
hesitate to call by the name of research, since it has not yet secured 
endowment. Why should not Psyche claim a little priority ? 
Our next issue will contain a study of Bentham’s Theory of Fictions, 
preparatory to the volume with that title, itself pointing forward 
to further Benthamiana, including a Life, with special reference 
to Bentham’s brother Samuel (to whom, as much as to Nelson, we 
owe Trafalgar) and his nephew George (to whom Darwin wrote : 
“T should have bowed to your judgment had it been as unfavour- 
able as it 1s the contrary”’). We invite our readers to take 
note of the public revival of interest in the Bentham family which 
may be engendered thereby. 
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FORENSIC ORTHOLOGY 
BACK TO BENTHAM 


By C. K. OGDEN 


Three estimates of Bentham’s significance in the history of thought 
are current. The first, or orthodox, view is that he was a powerful 
influence in 19th Century thought on ethical and legal subjects, 
not very original, not even very profound, a trifle confused on 
ultimate philosophical issues and prone to over-simplify complex 
problems ; one whose ideas were absorbed and improved by abler 
disciples, themselves already eclipsed by the emergence of wider 
issues, so that his memory, though cherished by history (like that 
of Erasmus Darwin or Auguste Comte) will gradually fade from 
the canvas of the living past. The second view is that he was a 
rather pedantic and opinionated systematizer, overrated by his 
radical contemporaries and the political tradition which they 
initiated, negligible as a serious thinker and with no message for 
the future ; one who will survive chiefly in a few personal anecdotes 
illustrating the vagaries of a misguided utilitarianism. The 
third is the view which seems to merit consideration by the 
circumspect. 

It is that Bentham’s merits, in spite of his great and deserved 
influence on the nineteenth century, are only now coming to be 
fully realized; that with every decade after the centenary of 
his death (1932) the significance of his achievement will become 
more obvious; and that fifty years from to-day he will stand 
out as one of the greatest figures in European thought, along 
with Réaumur, Leibnitz, Newton, Malthus or Helmholtz. 

The grounds for this view are 

1. His Theory of Language and Linguistic Fictions. 

2. His contributions to the problem of an International Language. 

3. His insight into the Psychology of Value, in conformity with 
the most recent tendency of Criticism. 

4. His efforts for the Codification of nearly every legal system 
in the world, and particularly the Constitutions of South 
America. 

5. His services to International Law. 

6. His work on the Foundations of Public Health and Humanitar- 
lanism. 
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One, for enmamcic, even in the Trecry of Legiscaiien,' his 
nittal protest against the veiling of absuard ethical principles 
ULES ing6Tio3s phrases ‘p. 6, thei masking und-r diderent forms 
rif language ‘p. §, aed Lis methodological careat—that only by 
4 Jitortion of language can the principle of utility be opposed 
(p.16,. With the same sure note he signals the danger of arbitrary 
definition (p. 68,, and of metaphor (p. 69;. The brilliant section 
on bevging the question and the need for neuter terms (p. 78 ff) 
is follawed by the methodological exhortation “ Instead of reasoning 
upon a deceptive word, let us consider effects” (p.80). He singles 
out especially the perversion of language by the friends of Liberty 
(pp. 94-5), the failure of lawyers to mame expectation (p. 111), 
the fallacies of common language with regard to the ssefiul (p. 
135) and the need for intelligible formulation (157). There follow 
a disquisition on the paramount need for “neuter names” of 
inotives (p. 255) ; the grim case for red flags and speaking trumpets, 
on the ground that “in the midst of cries, the ordinary means 
of language do not answer . . . Besides, words lose their in- 
fluence through a multitude of unforeseen circumstances ” (p. 279) ; 
tlhe aside that popular moralists are always the dupes of words 
(p. 300); the note on the inconvenience of irregular surnames 
(p. 417) the trenchant observations on the effects of changing a 
name, since, incidentally, in matters of Word-magic “ philosophers 


es 


' Translated [from the French by R. Hildreth, in one volume, 1864. 
Mlevonth odition in the press, 
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are as weak as the people ” (p. 433); and the exposure of the 
verbal nature of emotive definitions of reltgion and abuse (p. 439). 

These are no mere dialectic devices or casual rhetorical embellish- 
ments, for a careful study of his writings as a whole and particularly 
his posthumous MSS, make it clear that Orthology, the science of 
correct symbolism based upon an elaborate analysis of the technique 
of communication, was the corner-stone of Bentham’s system. 
That this has so seldom been realized by subsequent writers 
is due to the fact that Bentham was in this respect more than 
a century ahead of his times. Only when we review his theory 
of Fictions, legal and linguistic, in the light of modern psychology 
does the true significance of his laborious symbolic researches 
become clear. The evidence on which this conclusion is based 
will shortly be adduced.’ It is all the more noteworthy since 
in this field he was almost without predecessors, and entirely 
without collaborators. It does not appear that he regarded 
discussion of such problems as profitable even with his intimates’ 

This becomes more intelligible if we consider that in 1809, when 
Bentham had just turned sixty, he began to pile a Pelion of ripe 
wisdom on the Ossa of his middle age, itself reposing on the Olympus 
of his maturity. For had he died twenty years previously at the 
age of forty-one on the publication of his Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, he would still have been a giant in the 
history of English thought. Indeed it is on his Fragment of Govern- 
ment (1776), his Defence of Usury (1788), and the Introduction 
that his reputation chiefly rests ; he had then already enjoyed some 
thirty years of unremitting intellectual activity.* 

His second reincarnation, as it were, was devoted to consolidating 
his position. But from 1815 to 1832 Bentham III was building 
on the foundations of industry and experience. The symbolic 
researches, the fruit of two lifetimes, were thus his supreme achieve- 
ment; though he continued with unimpaired vigour to make 
public only their practical applications. In fact, at the age of 
82 he published what has been described as the most compre- 
hensive, as .well as the most mature of all his works.* the Con- 


1 Bentham’s Theory of Fictions to be published in the ‘’ International 
Library of Psychology "’ before the end of the present year. 

2 See the curious passage (Works, Vol. X, p. 562) where Sir John Bowring 
records how he raised the question of a Universal language. Bentham puts 
him off: ‘‘ It is too late to talk on the subject now. It is worth serious 
thought: we will talk of it when we are vibrating in the garden.” 

® It must be remembered that at the age of eleven Bentham wrote letters 
in Greek and Latin to his uncle at Christ Church (subsequently Regius Professor 
of Divinity), and that, when not yet thirteen he was entered a commoner 
at Queen's College, Oxford ; taking his B.A. degree in 1763 at an age when 
the modern boy has scarcely emerged from his Preparatory School. 

* Atkinson, Jeremy Bentham, p. 204. 
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stituttonal Code for the Use of all Nations Professing Liberal Opinions ; 
and two years later, within three weeks of his death, he was still, 
in his own phrase, “ codifying like any dragon.” That such a 
man should be content to hand over his most profound and con- 
sidered achievements without comment to posterity, is merely 
evidence that he had little hope of being understood by anyone 
who had lived but one contemporary life. Even fifty years later, 
we find Vaihinger delaying the publication of his work The Philosophy 
of As-if till 1911, on the ground that such an extension of nominalism 
would be ridiculed in official circles. 


II. In connexion with his theory of Fictions, Bentham was 
led to make researches from many angles into the problem of a 
Universal language. He classified the seventeen properties 
desirable in a language, as a means to linguistic reform. He 
outlined the principles of a Universal Grammar. He enumerated 
the kinds of referents, fictitious and otherwise, for which symbols 
are required. And finally he gave his reasons for believing that 
English could be adapted to meet the requirements of international 
communication, if certain proposals of his met with sufficient 
support. The evidence for this, and the reasons for holding 
that at the present time internationalists would be wise to consider 
such proposals seriously, will appear in the work Bentham’s Theory 
of Fictions already referred to. 


III. With regard to Psychology there are two problems to 
settle. (a) What is Bentham’s actual position, and (6) What 
light do recent advances throw on that position. The discussion 
has hitherto been circumscribed by its concentration on the alleged 
invalidity of the idea of a calculus applied to pleasures, and J. S. 
Mill’s insistence on the distinction between qualitative and quanti- 
tative differences amongst pleasures. 

There is a parallel here between the rehabilitation of Malthus 
after half a century of criticism centred on an irrelevant mathe- 
matical suggestion. For enlightened statisticians are now persuaded 
that Bentham’s ‘ calculus ’ was merely a classificatory convenience. 
Professor Wesley Mitchell has marshalled the evidence for the 
conclusion that ‘‘ Bentham’s line of attack represented a marked 
advance upon the type of discussion common in his day—or 
ours.” Similarly as regards the admission of a qualitative 


1 Political Science Quarterly, 1918, p. 182 “ the calculus pointed out to him 
what element should be considered: in a given situation. . . Ben 
himself was a classifier rather than a calculator ; he came nearer being the 
Linnaeus than the Newton of the moral world. 
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hierarchy of pleasures. Jevons, remarks Professor Dickinson, 
the most recent investigator in this field, followed Mill here, “‘ but 
Bain considered the concession a mistake, and to the present 
writer the question seems far from closed.’” 

On the positive side there is Bentham’s remarkable anticipation 
of the modern account of appetency. It is difficult to summarize 
so intricate a theory; but the following is an extract from an 
account of the Greatest Happiness Principle given by John Hill 
Burton, Bentham’s editor: “ The term nearest to being synonymous 
with pleasure is volttson: what it pleases a man to do is simply 
what he wills to do. . . . What a man wills to do, or what he 
pleases to do, may be far from giving him enjoyment: yet shall 
we say that in doing it he is not following his own pleasure? .. . 
A native of Japan, when he is offended, stabs himself to prove the 
intensity of his feelings. It is difficult to prove enjoyment in this 
case: yet the man obeys his impulses.’” 

At any rate it is clear that Bentham’s psychology* must be 
reconsidered, and that his analysis of motive, when interpreted in 
the light of modern critical theory is both suggestive and profound. 

As an example of the use which he made of psychological 
analysis we may take his treatment of Intention as illustrated from 
the field of Archery ; in chapters VIII and IX of the Introduction. 


William II, King of England, being out a stag-hunting, received from Sir 
Walter Tyrrel a wound, of which he died. Let us take this case, and 
diversify it with a variety of suppositions, correspondent to the distinctions 
just laid down. 

1. First, then, Tyrrel did not so much as entertain a thought of the king’s 
death ; or if he did, looked upon it as an event of which there was no danger. 
In either of these cases the incident of his killing the king was altogether 
unintentional. 

2. He saw a stag running that way, and he saw the king riding that way 
at the same tine: what he aimed at was to kill the stag: he did not wish 
to kill the king: at the same time he saw, that if he shot, it was as likely 
he should kill the king as the stag: yet for all that he shot, and killed the 
king accordingly. In this case the incident of his killing the king was inten- 
tional, but obliquely so. 

3. He killed the king on account of the hatred he bore him, and for 
no other reason than for the pleasure of destroying him. In this case the 
incident of the king’s death was not only directly but ultimately intentional. 

4. He killed the king, intending fully so to do; not for any hatred he 
bore him but for the sake of plundering him when dead. In this case the 
incident of the king’s death was directly intentional, but not ultimately : 
it was immediately intentional. 

5. He intended neither more nor less than to kill the king. He had no 
other aim nor wish. In this case it was exclusively as well as directly in- 
tentional: exclusively to wit, with regard to every other material incident. 


1 Z.C. Dickinson, Economic Motives, 1922, p. 77. 

8 Works, Vol. I, p. 22. 

® Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 279-281, on Will, Desire, Pleasure and the Appetitive 
faculty (faculties being, in Bentham’s view, fictions). Cf. I. A. Richards 
Principles of Literary Criticism (2nd Edition, 1926), p. 48, where Burton’s 
account of the substance of Bentham’s teaching is accepted as valid. 
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6. Sir Walter shot the king in the right leg, as he was plucking a thorn 
out of it with his left hand. His intention was, by shooting the arrow into 
his leg through his hand, to cripple him in both those limbs at the same time. 
In this case the incident of the king’s being shot in the leg was intentional, 
and that conjunctively with another which did not happen, viz, his being 
shot in the hand. 

7. The intention of Tyrrel was to shoot the king either in the hand or 
in the leg, but not in both; and rather in the hand than in the leg. In this 
case the intention of shooting in the hand was disjunctively concurrent, 
with regard to the other incident, and that with preference. 

8. His intention was to shoot the king in either the leg or the hand, 
whichever might happen: but not in both. In this case the intention was 
inexclusive, but disjunctively so: yet that, however, without preference. 

9. His intention was to shoot the king either in the leg or the hand, or 
in both, as it might happen. In this case the intention was indiscriminately 
concurrent, with respect to the two incidents. 

10. Tyrrel intended to shoot in the direction in which he shot; but he 

did not know that the king was riding so near that way. In this case the 
act he performed in shooting, the act of shooting, was unadvised, with respect 
to the existence of the circumstance of the king’s being so near riding that 
way. 
11. He knew that the king was riding that way: but at the distance 
at which the king was, he knew not of the probability there was that the 
arrow would reach him. In this case the act was unadvised, with respect 
to the matertality of the circumstance. 

12. Somebody had dipped the arrow in poison, without Tyrrel’s knowing 
of it. In this case the act was unadvised, with respect to the existence of 
a past circumstance. 

13. At the very instant that Tyrrel drew the bow, the king, being screened 
from his view by the foliage of some bushes, was riding furiously, in such a 
manner as to meet the arrow in a direct line: which circumstance was also 
more than Tyrrel knew of. In this respect the act was unadvised, with 
respect to the existence of a present circumstance. 

14. The king, being at a distance from court, could get nobody to dress 
his wound till next day; of which circumstance Tyrrel was not aware. In 
this case the act was unadvised, with respect to what was then a fséuve cir- 
cuinstance. 

15. Tyrrel knew of the king’s being riding that way, of his being so near, 
and so forth; but being deceived by the foliage of the bushes, he thought he 
siw a bank between the spot from which he shot, and that to which the king 
was riding. In this case the act was mis-aduised, proceeding on the mis- 
supposal of a preventive circumstance. 

16. Tyrrel knew that everything was as above, nor was he deceived by 
the supposition of any preventive circumstances. But he believed the king 
tu be an usurper: and supposed he was coming up to attack a person whom 
Tyrrel believed to be the rightful king, and who was riding at Tyrrel's side. 
In this case the act was also mis-advised, but proceeded on the mis-supposal 
of a compensative circumstance. 


In order to get rid of the ambiguity of the terms voluntary 
and involuntary in relation to judgments of good and bad as applied 
to the consequences and motives of an act, Bentham here focusses 
first on Intentionality direct and oblique, ultimate and mediate, 
exclusive and inexclusive, and “ the distinctions to be attended 
to in the use of the particle ov: a particle of very ambiguous import 
and, of great importance in legislation.” Nine hypothetical 
propositions are required to bring us to the point where conscious- 
ness of circumstances is involved. Thereafter seven more cover 
unadvisedq and mis-advised acts, and mis-supposal, in relation to 
past, present and future; which gives us the above sixteen. 
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With these distinctions in mind, two more examples, making 
eighteen in all, enable us to discover when advisedness extends 
the intentionality from the act to the consequences, to relate 
heedlessness and rashness, and to show how the intention may be 
good though the motive is bad. And if we are quite clear about 
the psychology of motives—upon which judgments of good and 
bad and the assessment of penalties largely depend—we shall 
also be clear why Bentham regarded (extensive, well-advised) 
benevolence as the pre-eminent motive, and yet could admit that 
“ the only interests which a man at all times and upon all occasions 
is sure to find adequate motives for consulting his own.’” 


IV. With remarkable foresight Bentham early realized the 
significance of the experimental republics of South America. 
Miranda, Rivadavia, Bolivar, Santander, José de Valle and Andrade 
were all at one time or another his disciples. Most curious are 
his relations with Aaron Burr and his project for settling in Mexico 
(1808) and using his constructive abilities where results might be 
more commensurate with effort. 

Later (1810) he substituted Venezuela: ‘If I go thither it will 
be to do a little business in the way of my trade—to draw up a 
body of laws for the people there, they having, together with a 
number of the other Spanish American colonies, taken advantage 
of the times, and shaken off the Spanish yoke, which was a very 
oppressive one.” This was at the suggestion of General Miranda, 
then in the ascendant: “ He is to write to me immediately on my 
arrival ; and if things are in a peaceable state, I shall probably 
take the trip thither not long after I have received his letter.” 
But the occasion proved unpropitious. 

Of all these then hopeful communities Colombia may prove 
to have derived most from Bentham, and to Bentham one or another 
may soon look once more for legislative aid. Forty thousand 
copies of his works had been sold in South America before England 
had absorbed as many hundreds. The moment is opportune for a 
centenary. Or will Ireland, remembering his relations with 
Daniel O’Connell, profit by the occasion ? 


1 Intvoduction, Chapter xvi1,§ 7. Since even so careful a critic as Professor 
Bonar (Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, 1910, Vol. I, p. 133; see 
also Bonar's Philosophy and Political Economy, 1893, p. 228) considers that 
Bentham takes ‘a logical leap from the individual to the general happiness,”’ 
and does not explain how he, as a legislator, being a mere man, "can rise to 
a view in which his individual interest is certainly lost in the general,’ it is 
worth suggesting that psychologists should give the relevant passages special 
consideration. They are Introduction, Chapter tv, § 5, Chaptcr v, § 10, 
Chapter vi, § 21, and Chapter x, §§ 36-39, and their correlation seems to 
provide a complete answer to the charge of inconsistency. 
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Few English thinkers have enjoyed so great an influence abroad. 
In Russia his works were at once translated by the express command 
of Catharine II. He turned his eyes to India, Poland, and Egypt 
in the same spirit of cosmopolitanism which raised temporary 
hopes of Portugal, Spain and Germany. Through Dumont he 
supplied Mirabeau with the material for many of his most striking 
pronouncements. He was even made a citizen of the French 
Republic by the same law (August 26, 1792) as that which conferred 
the distinction on Paine, Wilberforce, Kosciusko, George War- 
lington and Anacharsis Cloots; and as a French citizen he later 
voted for the election of Napoleon. 

His relations with America and with Americans (Madison, 
Quincy Adams, Livingston, Rush, Aaron Burr and so forth) 
form a separate and significant Chapter ; for Bentham’s admiration 
of American institutions was equalled only by his distrust of any 
Constitution which invoked the fiction of ‘‘ Rights”. As in the 
case of France he pronounced it ‘‘ nonsense—nonsense upon stilts.”’ 
_ And with the gradual appreciation of orthological principles in 
American Universities a Back to Bentham movement is already 
overdue. How great the need and how far reaching the oppor- 
tunity may be gathered by the recent statement of a reform pro- 
gramme by the Dean of the Yale Law School.’ America is on the 
verge of reconstructing her legal edifice—with a sub-structure 
of encrusted Word-magic, and the remedy is in Forensic Orthology 
alone. 


V. No part of Bentham’s teaching has had a reception at the 
hands of his critics more pathetic than his efforts to aid the cause 
of Peace. The very term international was of his own creation 
(in a footnote to Chapter XVII 925 of the Introduction he hopes it 
is sufficiently analogous and intelligible). The distinction between 
mutual transactions of Sovereigns as such and laws calculated 
for internal government had never been made in any previous 
work.” But between the years 1786 and 1789 he was definitely 
occupied with the danger of War. 


** True enough it is that a man who has had a leg cut off, and the stump 
healed, may hop faster than a man who lies in bed with both legs broken 
can walk; and thus you may prove that Britain isin a better case after the 
expenditure of a glorious war than if there had been no war, because 
France or some other country was put by it into a still worse condition.” 


Bentham’s remedy for the Great Illusion was the abolition of 
secret diplomacy and the foundation of a League of Nations in 


1 North American Review, February, 1928, p. 137. 


# C. John Colombos LI.D., Introduction to Jeremy Bentham’s Plan for 
an Universal and Perpetual Peace, p. 3 (Grotius Society Publications, 1927). 


. ah 
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the form of a Congress or Diet working towards disarmament. 
In 1793 he urged France to emancipate her colonies as a sedative 
for her evil condition. Dr. John Maxcy Zane writing in 1913’, 
by way of emphasizing Bentham’s foolishness, thought it relevant 
to point out that this was “ answered by the vast colonial develop- 
ment, not only of France, but of Germany and England.”” Another 
complacent pre-War critic, while admitting with Dicey that 
“from the beginning of the Reform period until about the 
year 1870, the spirit of Bentham was the dominant spirit in English 
legislation,’ noted with satisfaction that it was then “ superseded 
by a spirit that favours ‘ Peace ’ in the abstract but is more in favour 
of a strong national policy and armaments commensurate with 
that policy.’” 

With the adoption, a century too late, of Bentham’s principles 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, it is possible that the 
spirit of Bentham will once more resume its sway. If we avoid 
another catastrophy, it will be because we continue on the lines 
which he laid down, bearing in mind, if possible, the ideals which 
lay behind his simultaneous advocacy of such 4 study as that of 
Universal Grammar. He who sees the need for such a study 
realizes that the League of Nations itself is but a first 
step in the desired direction. Meanwhile the era of International 
Law has at least begun, and ‘‘a Benthamite code,” as even Dr. 
Zane admits, “ is the only solution for a law of nations.” Bentham’s 
proposals of 1789 were published by Wheaton in his History, and 
“all subsequent attempts at codification of the law of nations 
are largely based on Bentham’s proposal.” It is time that proposal 
was made fully accessible to those who could profit by it, and the 
centenary of 1932 an occasion has been marked by those engaged 
on the present inquiry as an appropriate occasion for such a 
tribute. 


VI. Bentham’s secretary in the last three years of his life, 
was Chadwick whose father had been the tutor of John Dalton, 
and he proved a worthy disciple in the field of Public Health. 
Bentham had been impressed by an article of his on 
Preventive Police in 1829, and to him he left both a legacy and 
part of his library. Over fifty years later (1885), five years before 
his death at the age of 90, Chadwick® took as his text one of 


1 Great Jurists of the World, p. 541. 

2 H. J. Randall, Law Quarterly Review, 1906. 

* “The Chadwick School of Thought’, An appeal from the New Sana- 
tarians to the Old, Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute, Vol. xxxlv, 1913. 
Cf. The Lancet, April 19, 1924. Chadwick, it need hardly be added, incor- 
eas large portions of Bentham’s Poor Law documents and MSS. in 

is own Official drafts. 
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Bentham’s maxims when he published a summary of the principles 
which had inspired his life’s work. Seldom has a reform been 
so consistently promoted for a whole century as that which 
Bentham’s influence secured in English sanitary conditions ; 
and on Chadwick’s death the mantle of Benthamism descended 
on Sir William Collins, who as Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London and Chairman of the London County Council, spoke 
with authority when he declared the time to be ripe for a return of 
preventive medicine to the wisdom of Bentham. 

It was his sense of direction in these wide areas of social reform 
that made Bentham so valuable a guide to the nineteenth century 
reformers. And here we may note his insistence in the distinction 
between what is and what ought to be which he kept so constantly 
before himself though many critics of his ethical principles imply 
that he never escaped the confusion. In International Law, he 
writes, “ the question is continually either floating between these 
two parts of the field of Ethics, or shifting from one to the other.” 
He therefore recommended a name to mark the distinction ; whence 
Deontology, the science of what ought to be. 

The proper function of a moralist or deontologist is that of a 
scout. “For the use of each man to lay before his eyes a sketch 
of the probable future more correct and complete than, without 
the benefit of such suggestion, men’s appetites and passions will 
be apt in general to suffer them to draw for their own use.”* And 
as might be expected in his capacity of scout, Bentham was con- 
siderably ahead of public opinion. 

An interesting example of this is to be found in his MSS, under 
the heading Nonconformity, where he elaborates the sections 
of the Theory of Legislatson that deal with Offences against Taste. 
In urging that sexual aberrations, and more especially homo- 
sexuality, ought not to be legally punished, he points out that 
the odiousness of a practice—that is, the disgust excited by it 
in the minds of others—is not a ground for punishment. . There 
is no more reason for punishing heresy in taste than heresy in 
religion ; and heresy, of course, comes under what Bentham calls 
imaginary offences (Theory of Legislation, p. 245). Opinions 
are, after all, of more public importance than tastes. The person 
himself is to the purpose of his own conduct the sole effectual 
judge of the pleasure of the act. Can any mischief be shown to 
result from the practice in question? Socially, the mischief, if 
any, is less than in the case of female prostitution. There is no 
injury to health (if this were a proper ground of punishment), 


1 Cf. Dumont's remark in his Preface to the Tratés: ‘‘ Heureux ceux que 
l'étude de cet Ouvrage rendra plus circonspects.” 
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except in case of excess, and much injury is common to all forms 
of gratification, normal and abnormal. No diminution, or smaller 
increase of population can be shown to have ever resulted, though 
this might (as Bentham, after the appearance of Malthus’ work in 
1803, fully realized (whereas previously he, like Malthus, had not 
questioned the prevailing theory), in some cases, be an advantage. 
More harm has resulted from the love of women : 


“Of the instances in which the religion of Jesus was indebted for its 
establishment to the influence of a wife over her regal husband, the 
multitude has been a frequent source of remark: no religion, good or 
bad, is recorded as having derived any assistance from a male favour- 
ite.” 


The cry for punishment has two opposite causes—exemption 
from the obnoxious propensity, and the desire to conceal the habit. 
Bentham notes that in one part of the works of James I, this 
irregularity is set down as one of the crimes which a king should 
never pardon; an illustration, Bentham suggests, of what that 
monarch called ‘ King-craft.” The taste, no doubt, is “a very 
ugly one ;”” but, “‘to destroy a man there should certainly be some 
better reason than mere dislike to his taste, let that dislike be 
ever so strong.” 

A similar humanitarian plea is at the basis of Bentham’s attitude 
to Slavery; and in relation to modern tendencies we may note 
particularly his lifelong devotion to the cause of Animals. At 
an early age, after surviving an attempt by a friend of the family 
to encourage him to mangle flies, he was sharply rebuked by his 
uncle for setting two dogs on one another. And ever afterwards 
his fondness for “ everything that has four legs”’ was so great 
that even mice were welcome in his study. Toa“ love of pussies ” 
indeed, the Theory of Legislation itself was perhaps ultimately 
due, for to it he owed his introduction to Dumont. 

One further point. There are passages and examples in 
Bentham’s legal work, which a modern reader may tend to pass 
by with impatience. But let him remember that he is there 
concerned not solely with the removal of defects in the legal system 
of his own country. The examples chosen can for the most part 
be readily generalized. Moreover it was the force of those very 
passages, and others like them in Bentham’s works, which has 
been the cause of their present inapplicability. In reading them 
aright we will find that we are behind the scenes in a tremendous 
drama. The Theory of Legislation, for example, was due in part 
to the mediation of Sir Samuel Romilly, and as a direct result 
of Dumont’s publication Romilly began in 1808 his campaign 
against the barbarous penal system which punished with death 
more than a hundred minor offences. In 1783, there was in London 
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an execution every week. In 1785 a tract by Madan was cir- 
culated among the judges and the number was doubled, as many 
as a score being witnessed at one time. For twenty years the 
reformers laboured in vain. Romilly was violently opposed 
by all the leading lawyers and bishops of the day, but he met with 
success in securing the repeal of an Act of Elizabeth making it 
a capital offence to pick a pocket. Bentham supplied ammunition 
in the form of his Theory of Punishments. In 1810 two Bills were 
passed to abolish hanging for stealing to the value of forty shillings 
from shops and on board ship. It was, however, not possible 
to secure a majority for the extension of this measure to dwelling- 
houses, and a Bill introduced into the Lords to abolish hanging 
for stealing to the value of five shillings from a shop was defeated 
by 31 to 11—the opposition including the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishops of London, Salisbury, Ely, Hereford and Chester. 
Flogging in the Army (the yells of the unhappy victims in the 
Barracks nearby used to disturb Bentham’s peace of mind in his 
house in Queen’s Square Place) was similarly retained by a majority 
of 79 to 6 in 1812. In 1813 Bentham and Dumont were amongst 
Romilly’s guests at Tanhurst and in 1817 Romilly was staying 
with Bentham at Ford Abbey. The next year Romilly died, 
but the work which he and Bentham had begun was sufficient 
to make the sequel inevitable. We are therefore in the presence 
of a classic even when we read the pages of Bentham least applicable 
to modern conditions in virtue of their practical success in rela- 
tion both to social and legal abuses. 

Even from the indications already given the reader will gather 
that the estimate of Bentham here offered is strongly opposed 
in influential quarters. There is no danger of anyone who studies 
the accepted sources of information being without the evidence 
on the other side; but it is perhaps worth while to put on record 
some specimens of dissentient opinion. 

First and foremost comes J. S. Mill. His view is the more 
significant because it has been accepted without question by 
lawyers like Mr. Randall. ‘“‘ Morality, therefore,’ he concludes,” 


_ 4! They may well be read in conjunction with such a work as London Life 
tn the 18th Century, by M. Dorothy George, 1924, where an adequate picture 
will be found of the conditions which they contributed to abolish. ‘‘ The 
evils denounced by Bentham were monstrous’, says Sir Leslie Stephen 
(The English Uithitarians, Vol. II, p. 79). ‘‘ The completeness of his exposure 
was his great merit ; and his reputation has suffered, as we are told on com- 
petent authority, by the very efficiency of his attack. The worst evils 
are so much things of the past, that we forget the extent of the evil and the 
merits of its assailant.”’ 


*In art. cit., Law Quarterly Review, p. 314, a study quoted approval by 
Bentham's biographer in his edition of The Theory of Legislation. 
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“‘ depends on consequences, not on motives, a doctrine that, how- 
ever necessary in law, takes all meaning out of ethics. It is the 
less necessary to indulge in any criticism of his system of morals 
because it was decisively condemned by his disciple John Stuart 
Mill in the essay published only six years after Bentham’s death. 
And when a disciple condemns, who shall justify ? ” 

The answer seems to be that anyone who had James Mill for 
a father might well have exhibited a form of Jehovah-complex 
in which Bentham, too, would naturally figure. Psychologists 
may one day seek a parallel in the fissiparous assertiveness con- 
nected with the disintegration of the original Freudian movement. 
Bentham’s philosophy, according to Mill, “ will do nothing for 
the conduct of the individual beyond prescribing some of the 
more obvious dictates of worldly prudence, and outward probity 
and beneficence. There is no need to expatiate on the deficiencies 
of a system of ethics which does not pretend to aid individuals 
in the formation of their own character; which recognizes no 
such wish as that of self-culture; and if it did recognize, could 
furnish little assistance to that great duty, because it overlooks 
the existence of about half the whole number of mental feelings 
which human beings are capable of, including all those of which 
the direct objects are states of their own minds.’” 

Beside this we may put Bentham’s quiet remark in the Preface 
(1823) to the Introduction that he may be excused from elaborating 
on the emotive and moral side of the problem since it would, “ in 
comparison with the commencement, be little more than a mechan- 
ical operation.” It was, indeed, an operation which the Great 
Victorians performed with relish. Secondly there is the fact 
that J. S. Mill (who, by the way, was twelve years old on Bentham’s 
seventieth birthday) writing in 1838, five years before Vol. VIII 
of the Works had made public what amounted to the most subtle 
demolition of metaphysics in literature, gave it as his opinion 
that Bentham was ‘in no respect fitted to excel as a metaphysician 
(stc): ‘‘ We must not look for subtlety, or the power of recondite 
analysis, among his intellectual characteristics.” Rather may 
we find the requisite qualities—in the late Mill peve. 

Secondly we may instance the diatribe of Dr. Zane who, pre- 
sumably because he voiced current legal opinion, was selected 
to assess the contributions of Bentham in Great Jurists of the 
World. Bentham, it appears, was really not a “jurist” at 
all. “Even when criticizing Blackstone, he would have been 
very much better occupied in acquiring an historical knowledge 


1 See Mill, Dissertations and Discussions (Routledge’s Universal Library, 
p. 297). 
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of the development of the common law.” He wasted his time 
on “‘a balancing of so-called pleasure and pain that ignored the 
higher attributes of the human spirit.” As a result he “ missed 
his opportunity of creating a school of English jurists and turned 
to the easier task of constructing a general political philosophy.” 
As regards originality, “ there is nothing novel in any of his sug- 
gestions.” He was “never in touch with the spirit of his time 
or of his race . . . never comprehended the lesson that Burke 
(a man far more entitled to the appellation of jurist than Bentham.) 
was continually teaching ”, and so forth. 

The conclusion is that “The ultimate dogmas of Bentham 
are mere words without meaning. The greatest good of the 
greatest number means absolutely nothing. . . . Men are more 
easily satisfied with words than with facts. . . . Average men 
find a Cleon or a Bentham far more convincing than an Aristotle 
or a Burke. . . . Yet Bentham had his happy moments”, for 
when he visited Paris in his old age did not the French lawyers 
politcly rise when he came into their midst ? 

No doubt, too, a good deal must be set down to popular prejudice, 
for even in his own lifetime Bentham’s educational projects were 
partly wrecked by clerical opposition. This led him to various 
animadversions on ecclesiasticism published chiefly under a pseu- 
donym, in which he lays stress on the source of the trouble. “ In 
pleasure in whatever shape they see her, all men, to whose ambition 
supernatural terrors supply an instrument of dominion, behold 
their most formidable rival. . . . Death is scarce severe enough 
for a pleasure which they either have, or would be thought to have, 
no relish for.’’* 

More generally, as his MSS show, he held that “ Religion is 
misapplied—how can it be otherwise ?—in proportion as it is 
applied to any part of the field of morals. Applied in conformity 
with the principle of utility it is needless and useless: applied in 
opposition to that sole guardian of temporal felicity, it is per- 
nicious,” 

It remains to mention the peculiar circumstances in which much 
of Bentham’s work came into being; for it is certainly odd that 
one of the most widely read volumes on Jurisprudence in the 
English language should be the work of an American translating 
from the French of a Swiss pastor who had published over sixty 
years previously. In 1781 Romilly was on the Continent, where 
he met and conversed with Diderot and (at Geneva) made the 
acquaintance of Etienne Dumont, who had been a Protestant 


1 Not Paul, bus Jesus (1823), pp. 393-4. 
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parson in St. Petersburg. Shortly after Bentham returned 
from Russia, Romilly put him in touch with Dumont, and the latter 
offered to make himself responsible for the publication, in French, 
of Bentham’s contribution to legal theory. 

The material on which Dumont based his volumes was partly 
compiled by Bentham for a prize offered by Voltaire and others 
in 1777. In 1789 a very small edition “ half of it devoured by 
rats’ was published of this nuclear material, under the title An 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. Dumont 
adapted and worked up this and other manuscripts into a three- 
volume work, issued in 1802, as the result of a lengthy corres- 
pondence with Bentham now preserved in the library of the 
University of Geneva. 

Through the good offices of Sir William Collins, and the courtesy 
of the librarians of the Universities of London and Geneva, I 
have been able to study this correspondence at leisure, and it throws 
much interesting light on the manner of compilation. Seven 
years before Tra:tés appeared, Bentham wrote: ‘“ The plan was 
that Dumont should take my half-finished manuscripts as he found 
them—half English, half English-French—and make what he 
could of them in Genevan French, without giving me any further 
trouble about the matter. Instead of that, the lazy rogue comes 
to me with everything that he writes, and teases me to fill up 
every gap he has observed.’’ And just before its publication, 
Romilly repeated to Dumont: “ Bentham says he is very impatient 
to see the book, because he has great curiosity to know what his 
own opinions are upon the subjects you treat of.” A year later 
a Russian translation was undertaken, but for more than sixty 
years there was no English edition, though a good deal of the 
material was made available in Bentham’s collected Works (1843). 
Meanwhile the Trastés became a classic throughout the world. 

In conclusion, whatever view we adopt of Bentham it is at least 
desirable to bear in mind the danger of a label that may carry 
with it misleading implications. Not for nothing did the term 
Benthamite suggest itself even in his own lifetime. There are 
those who think of him as a bourgeois concerned primarily with 
the preservation of security, property, and administrative decorum. 
Let such remember his disconcerting indictment of the powers 
that be, that were, and that are likely to be : 


‘‘ Government has, under every form comprehending laws and institu- 
tions, had for its object the greatest happiness not of those over whom, 
but of those by whom, it has been exercised ; the interest not of the 
many, but of the few, or even of the one has been the prevalent inte- 
rest ; and to that interest all others have been, at all times, sacrificed. 
To these few, or this one, depredation has everywhere been the grand 
object, oppression a subsidiary one: where, to the purpose of depreda- 


Cc 
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tion, oppression has sufficed, oppression, as being the cheaper instru- 
ment, has been emploved alone: where the aid of corruption has been 
necessary, the aid of it, notwithstanding the expense of it, has been 
called in; and what has been lost in quantity has thus been gained in 
stability.” 

Among his predecessors, Hobbes and Halifax had paved the way 
for a social theory stated in terms of needs, and with a wholesome 
dislike for tradition. ‘‘ The best party is but a kind of conspiracy 
against the rest of the nation,” wrote Halifax; Bentham gave a 
psychological basis to that conviction which has nothing to learn 
from apostles of Duguit on the one hand or Marx on the other : 


‘Man, from the very constitution of his nature, prefers his own hap- 
piness to that of all other sensitive beings put together: but for this 
self-preference, the species could not have had existence . . . If self- 
preference has place in every human breast, then, if rulers are men, 30 
it must have in every ruling breast.’’ Works, Vol. X, pp. 80-81. 


Is he then a Radical—dangerous, disruptive? It was his wish 
that the nature of the universe might be such as to allow him once 
every century to revisit the scene of his labours, and observe the 
progress of the ideas and movements he had initiated. Could 
he return in 1932 he would find himself an established institution. 
“‘ Every law book, every statute, the course of every action bear 
testimony to his influence,” wrote his Editor within a decade of 
his death. Fifty years later Sir John Macdonnell in the Dictsonary 
of National Biography took the same view. In 1925, the 7smes 
reviewer of recent legal developments (Lit. Suppt., Dec. 31, 1925) 
added: ‘ Any one who peruses the recent works of Sir Arthur 
Underhill, Mr. Cheshire and Professor Holdsworth will come to 
the same conclusion.” In fact, ‘‘ the spirit of Bentham must be 
happy to-day; but it will be happier still a century hence when 
his work has reached a richer stage of fulfilment.” 

If the lawyers can promise him a joyous second coming, the 
omens for 1932 are better still ; for in the main field of his interests, 
the linguistic, we have not even begun to profit by his insight. True 
there is a tendency, as he himself remarked, to free ourselves 
gradually from the influence of Word-magic. Could it succeed, 
“‘what a source of perplexity, of error, of discord and even of 
bloodshed, would be dried up . . . But ere this auspicious 
tendency shall have been perfected in effect, how many centuries, 
not to say tens of centuries, must have passed away.” 


BENTHAM ON THE VERB 
By ADELYNE MORE 


In the last issue of Psyche, Mr. Hawley put psychologists in his 
debt by a Critique of Cassirer’s account of verbal functions; the 
upshot being that, apart from the author’s preconceived system, 
no positive conclusion had emerged. By way of continuing the 
discussion it may be convenient to familiarize ourselves with a very 
different approach to the same problem. The distinguishing 
feature of Cassirer was that he is a “ philosopher,’’ and the 
resultant obscurity of his message made the light thrown upon 
it by Mr. Hawley’s analysis so welcome to the mere orthologist. 

What are the difficulties that have intimidated grammarians 
and barred the way to grammatical progress? Admitting the 
reality of difficulties at some point in the inquiry, can we sidestep 
the ultimates, if any, and proceed with confidence in practice ? 
It is strange that the one man who might be in a position to help 
us here has never been mentioned in this connection. 

When the facts about Bentham’s orthological interests are all 
before us—and the relevant material should be in print within a few 
months—the omission will appear stranger. In part it is due to 
the mevitable tendency of historians to focus on their special 
interests ; and nothing could be more remote from the interests 
of social and political historians of today than the preoccupation 
of many of the world’s greatest thinkers with apparently futile 
linguistic analysis. 

Bentham has here suffered more than Locke, for although the 
third book of Locke’s Essay (“On Words ”’) is frequently dismissed 
with scant attention, his system can to some extent be discussed 
without it. In Bentham’s case however, the linguistic factor is 
paramount. His studies of language are both the key to his 
system and the foundation of his analytic and expository power.’ 


1 How little this has been realized may be gathered from Professor Elie 
Halévy’s reference to them as “ les longs et inutiles manuscrits,” in the 
second volume of his otherwise reliable account of the Formation of Philo- 
sophic Radicalism (L’Evolution de ia Doctrine Utilitaive, 1789-1815, p. 357). 
It is to be hoped that future historians will profit by Bentham’s correction 
of Dumont on this point, where he draws special attention to the method- 
ological importance he attaches to symbolic fictions (Geneva MS, Dumont- 
Bentham Carcapondence: p. 98.) 
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It is unlikely that any writer has been less misled by words 
than Bentham. This was due in part to his theory of linguistic 
fictions and in part to his profound studies of symbolic technique. 
Those who are concerned with the future of grammar will note 
especially that he avoided verbs wherever possible, employing 
a verbal substantive with an auxiliary, instead. ‘‘I use a verbal 
substantive,‘‘ he says,’ ‘‘ where others use a verb. A verb slips 
through your fingers like an eel,—it is evanescent: it cannot be 
made the subject of predication—for example, I say ¢o give motion 
instead of to move. The word motion can thus be the subject of 
consideration and predication: so, the subject-matters are not 
crowded into the name sentence,—when so crowded they are lost,— 
they escape the attention as if they were not there.” 

In the practice of Nomography he had noted that where an 
idea is presented in the form of a verb, it is mixed up with other 
words in the form of a sentence, or proposition, more or less complex. 
‘“‘ The import of it in such sort covered, disguised, and dunned that 
no separate nor continued view can be taken of it. Where, on the 
other hand, a substantive is employed the idea is stationed as it 
were upon arock.”” Bentham therefore advocated his “‘ substantive- 
preferring principle, and sacrificed elegance of style to clarity on 
all occasions. He had no use for such an appeal “to the most 
miscellaneous and even the most fastidious societies ’’ as he allowed 
to be an asset in his spiritual enemy, Blackstone, the merit of whose 
work he regards as primarily ‘‘ the enchanting harmony of its 
numbers ; a kind of merit that of itself is sufficient to give a certain 
degree of celebrity to a work devoid of every other. So much is 
man governed by the ear.”” Hence his concern with Grammar. 

Grammar is defined by Bentham as “ That branch of art and 
science in and by which the words of which language or discourse 
is composed are considered, without any regard to the subject 
or occasion of the discourse, but only with respect to the relations 
which the imports of the different classes of words of which it is 
composed bear to each other, these classes of words being the same 
whatsoever the subject of the discourse.” 

The differences between particular grammars may be con- 
siderable in regard to these classes, or ‘ parts of speech ’, but the 
imports they designate (the ideas they symbolize) are, he holds, 
so similar that a universal grammar can be constructed from the 
study of a typical selection. We can either study meaning and 
function abstracted from particular grammars or the concrete 
provisions made in practice. 


1 Bentham Works, Vol. X, p. 569. 
* Works, Vol. IIT. p. 268. Cf. Vol. VIII, pp. 315—6. 
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The uses of Universal Grammar are that it helps us to study and 
understand any particular language or group of languages, to 
decide which language is most adequate for a given purpose, and 
to improve the psychology of thought. “ To give a clear, correct, 
comprehensive and instructive view of the field of unviversal 
grammar, it is not enough for a man to look into the books that 
are extant on the subject of grammar, whether particular or uni- 
versal—he must look into his own mind.’” 

A fortiort grammatical study based on Greek and Latin is vitiated 
from the outset. ‘‘In both these languages, properties will be 
shown by which they are rendered in a high degree incompetent, 
and ill adapted for their purpose.”’ 

The Parts of Speech which are ‘‘either indispensably necessary 
or universally highly convenient”’ are enumerated as eight in number. 
Four are ‘ single’ :—Preposition, Conjunction, Adverb, Interjecton. 
Four are ‘ aggregated ’, consisting each of a cluster of words or 
signs :—Noun-substantive, Noun-adjective, Verb, Participle. 

The following is Bentham’s analysis of Verbal functions : 


SECTION I 
A verb—what ? 


A verb is the name of a quality exhibited as momentary, having 
place on the particular occasion in question, coupled with intimations 
of the dependency or independency of its existence, and of the 
several modifications of time in which its existence is represented 
as being placed. 

A verb is either simple or complex. There is but one simple 
verb, and that is the verb-substantive,—the word of which the 
function is to designate existence, as ascribed to any subject. 

By the addition of a word expressive of absence or negation, 
it is rendered significative of non-existence. 

In comparison with this, every other verb may be termed com- 
plex. For, in the signification of it is involved the signification 
of some adjective, in which, as above-mentioned, is already involved 
the import of some quality, coupled with the existence of some 
entity in the character of a subject in which that quality is to be 
found. 

A verb, whether simple or complex, may be considered either 
with or without the several modifications of which it is susceptible 
—in a modified or an unmodified state. 


1 It is to be noted that Bentham did not devote attention to the question 
of a synthetic language, not because he was not familiar with the controversy, 
but because he believed in the development of English for universal needs. 
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These modifications are either absolute or relative: 1. Absolute 
modifications are present, past or future, with reference to an 
indeterminate point of time; 2. Relative modifications being such 
with reference respectively to some determinate point of time 
considered as present, past or future, coupled also with the in- 
timation of the state of existence, either active or passive on the 
part of the subject, t.e. the entity, real or fictitious ## which the 
quality exhibited by the verb is considered and represented as 
existing. 

For the explanation of these modifications, let us, were it only 
in consideration of its simplicity, begin with the simple verb,—the 
verb substantive." 

A verb is the sign of existence. The modifications essential 
to a verb are those which are essential to existence, considered 
in that limited point of view in which alone the human faculties 
enable us to consider it. Of these modifications there are two 
sources :—1. Difference in respect of time ; and 2. The difference 
between absolute and conditional existence, say rather between 
the case in which existence, as applied to any subject, is regarded 
by the speaker as absolute, ¢.e. certain, and that in which it is 
regarded by him as conditional, 4.e. as uncertain, depending upon 
this or that event or state of things, the existence of which is regarded 
as a condition to its existence.’ 

A verb is equally capable of existing, and being considered, in 
an unmodified as in a modified state. 

1. As to those modifications of which éme is the source. 

No event or state of things can have existed but it must have 
existed in some portion or other of the field of time. 

But in speaking of it as having existed, it is not necessary that 
of the portion of time in which it is regarded as having existed, 
any intimation shall be made. 

2. Next, as to those modifications of which the difference 


1 [Elsewhere (Works, Vol. VIII, p. 189) Bentham elaborates his view of 
the verb substantive in relation to the copula. As regards the theory of 
fictions which lies beyond such passages as these, he would certainly have 
admittcd the general validity of Bergson’s critique of language. For a 
modern development of the notion of a hierarchy of verbal functions, cf. 
Sheffield, The School Review, Vol. XXI, No. 3, November, 1913: ‘‘ The term 
verb, therefore, applies to any word-form of a series ascending in sense- 
complexity about as folows,”’ etc.] 


2 By the word uncertain, though according to our forms of speech, spoken 
as a quality belonging to the event or state of things which is the object or 
subject of consideration, no really existing object corresponds other than the 
state of the mind by which that event or state of things is contemplated. 
Take any conceivable state of things at pleasure,—either it exists or it 
does not exist, between its existence and non-existence there is no medium ; 
suppose it to exist, all uncertainty is out of the question, suppose it not to 
exist, all uncertainty is equally out of the question. 
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between certainty and uncertainty, absoluteness and conditionality 
is the source. By the speaker in question, of the event or state 
of things in question, though in itself either existent or non-existent, 
the existence may have been regarded as certain, or it may have 
been regarded as conditional. But it is not necessary that of the 
point of view in which in this respect it has been contemplated by 
him, any intimation shall, in his discourse, have been conveyed. 


SECTION II 
Of Person. 

By persons, understand the several words or parts of words 
which are employed in making known, of which of those human 
beings, namely, a person speaking, (styled the first person) 
a person spoken to, (styled the second person) or a person spoken 
of, (styled a third person)—what is said, is designed to be under- 
stood. In the language of grammarians, persons are words represen- 
tative of human beings bearing the above relations. 

In English, these relations are expressed by pronoun-substantives 
without inflection. 


Section III 
Of Number. 

The relation of number is expressed in English by pronouns, 
without inflection, except in the second person singular, to which 
the plural is almost always substituted.’ 

The plural number supposes abstraction made, it implies the 
existence of a certain class. Thou and he do not compose a class ; 
we not necessarily, where the persons are certain, yet it frequently 
does ; we means I the speaker and some class I belongs to; you, 
ye, the person spoken to and some class of persons you belong to. 


SECTION IV 
Of Tenses or Designations of Time.* 

By the denomination of tenses are designated some words or 
parts of words which, when added to the word expressive of the 
principal, or say radical, idea, are designative of the ideas of so 
many distinguishable accessory modifications of relative time, 
in which the motion or state of things is meant to be spoken of 
as having place. 

In the mind of every man, on every occasion, time naturally 
divides itself into three portions—the present, the past, and the 


1 By this means, at the expense of an absurdity, simplicity is attained. 

*(Bentham’s Ten-Tense system, giving rise to forty designations of Time, 
may be compared with the Nine and Seven-Tense systems discussed in 
Jespersen’s Philosophy of Grammar (1924) Chapter XIX, ‘‘ Time and Tense,’’ 
pp. 254—256]. 
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future." The designation of these three portions, respectively, 
is the only mode of designation that can be termed simple. 

But whatsoever portion of time is now past, was at one time 
present, and at that time had its past and its future. 

Moreover, whatsoever portion of time is now future,’ will, should 
it ever have place, be present, and then like a portion of present 
time, it will have its past and also its future. 

As time flows on, the absolute portions of time of which these 
names are designative, are continually upon the change—at every 
instant different from what they are at every other. 

Of one of these portions of time, all language is essentially and 
necessarily designative, and that is the present, the portion of time 
that has place while the discourse is going on. Why necessarily ? 
Answer. Because a thing, and the only thing immediately and 
necessarily expressed by language is the state of mind that has 
place in the instance of him who is thus using it. 

Past and future, manifestly and constantly, are words of reference, 
and even present may be such. 

Hence, out of these three simple modes of designation arise seven 
compound ones,—making, in the whole, ten. 

1. Simply present,—I am. 

2. Simply past,—past without reference, I struck, I did strike. 

3. Simply future. 

4. Present, with reference to a portion of time past,—I was. 

5. Present, with reference to a portion of time considered as 
future. 

6. Past, with reference to present time,—I have been. 

7. Past, with reference to a portion of time past,—I had been. 

8. Past, with reference to a portion of time considered as future, 
—I shall have been. 

9. Future, with reference to a portion of time past,—I was 
about to be; I have been about to be; I had been about to be. 

10. Future, with reference to a portion of time considered 
as future,—I shall be about to be. 

But of whatsoever is considered as having place in these several 
portions of time respectively, the existence may be considered 
as absolute, or as conditional. 

Adding to these absolute tenses so many conditional ones, 
we have thus twenty different designations applicable to so many 
differently considered portions of time. 

1 Present, the subject of perception; past, of recollection; future, of 
expectation. 

2 All future time is essentially uncertain, conditional, for at no one instant 


do we know for certain that there will be anything in any other; that there 
will be another instant. 
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Whatsoever be the species of action, and whatsoever be the 
portion of time, in which, by the representation given of it, it is 
placed,—if, in the nature of it, it was susceptible of continuance, 
and if, for the purpose for which it is brought to view, it be required 
that such its continuance be brought to view,—it is a matter of 
no small convenience when the structure of the language is such 
as admits of the bringing the fact of such continuance decidedly 
and distinctly to view. 

Of the existence of this feature of convenience, the English lan- 
guage affords an exemplification ; of its non-existence, the French. 

I am now walking to Charing Cross; I was walking yesterday 
in the Park ; I shall be walking to-morrow in the Park. 

Many are the occasions in which the importance of an action 
depends on its continuance. If the structure of the language 
admit of it, the bringing to view this continuance is, on an occasion 
of this sort, frequently a great beauty,—the not being able to do 
so, a great defect. 

The French language admits not of the giving, in this manner, 
continuance to any portion of time, nor, therefore, in a word, 
to any action. 

In a translation made from that language into English, the 
advantage thus attached to the English is apt to be overlooked ; 
and the word employed in the English being, in this respect, the 
literal translation of the French word, the poverty and unexpressive- 
ness of the French language is thus transferred into the English. 

This designation of continuance may be applied to, or withholden 
from, any one of the above-mentioned designations of time: to 
the before-mentioned twenty distinguishable designations of time, 
adding twenty others, we have thus forty for the grand total. 

Under the particular structure of the English language the 
future tense, including its modifications as above, admits of an 
additional modification almost, if not altogether, peculiar to itself. 

In consequence of this modification, it requires to be distinguished 
into two species,—l. The simply predictive future; 2. The 
dominative future. 

The simply predictive future is that which it has in common 
with other languages in general. 

The dominative future is that which is peculiar, or almost peculiar 
to it, as above. 

The future may be termed dominative, where the event predicted is 
spoken of as being the result of the power and will of him who speaks. 

The dominative future may be termed tmperative, when the event 
so predicted is spoken of as being an action about to be performed 
by a person or persons, to whom the discourse is addressed. 
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In the absolute mode or form, for the giving expression to these 
two modifications of the future tense, the two words will and shall 
are employed with their respective conjugates ; but, in the perfor- 
mance of this function, they make a mutual exchange of their 
significations in a manner which, to persons who are not perfectly 
familiarized with it by incessant use, is to a high degree perplexing. 

For expressing an opinion affirming the absolute futurity of 
the event spoken of, we thus see that the English language has two 
auxiliary words, viz. will and shall. 

1. In one thing, they both agree, viz. in that an event being, 
by other words in the sentence, brought to view, they both of them 
are expressive of an opinion on the part of the speaker that that 
event will take place; and that absolutely, no other event, or 
state of things, having place, on the existence of which, in the 
character of a condition, the event in question is dependent. 

2. Another point in which they agree is that, over and above 
the futurity of the event, as above, each of them, to the expression 
of an opinion to that effect, adds the expression of an opinion 
that, when it does take effect, it will have the will of the speaker 
for its cause. 

The particular in which they differ is this: viz. the intimation 
thus given of the dependency of the event in question upon the will of 
him who speaks, does not, in the two cases, apply to the same persons. 

When the purpose is, that this dependency should be considered 
as having place,—if the event in question be an act to be performed 
by the speaker, in which case the verb employed by him is in the 
first person, will is the futurity-denoting auxiliary verb to be 
employed, as I welt read. 

For this same purpose, if the event be either a mere event, or 
the act of a person or persons other than the speaker, the futurity- 
denoting verb employed must be the verb shau. 

When employed in conjunction with the sign of the first person 
plural, viz. we, no such intimation is given. 

Of the six descriptions of persons in conjunction with the signs 
of which this verb, as well as every other verb, is capable of being 
employed ; viz. the first, second, and third person in the singular 
number, and the same in the plural number’ one there is, viz. that 


1-1. The person, if but one, who is speaking. 

2. The person, if but one, who is spoken to. 

3. The person or thing, if but one, who is spoken of. 

4. The speaker, with the addition of the persons with whom he represents 
himself as associated. 

. The persons, whom, in a number greater than one, he considers 

himself as speaking to. 

6. The persons or the things, or the ons and things, which he 
considers himself as speaking of. a 
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indicated by the first person plural, concerning which it is not pos- 
sible, in the nature of the case, that the strength of the assurance 
expressed should be equal in strength to the assurance 
strength of the expressed by the first person singular. 
Say, for example, we will read. For affirming my assurance 
of the futurity of the act, in so far as it is an act of my own that is 
in question, the first person—I will read—serves correctly and 
completely ; but if, in conjunction with an act of my own, I apply 
the same sign of futurity to the respective acts of a set of persons 
with whom I consider myself as associated, it is impossible that, 
in relation to the description of the persons whose will in the result 
is represented, it should convey the same idea as that which it 
conveys when applied to the first person singular, viz. my own 
person alone. Let it be supposed that, in the instance of those 
other persons, I may, so far as concerns their acts, their external 
conduct, and that, at a future time, be as well assured as I can be 
of my own; still, in regard to the state of their will,—of their 
internal and secret inclinations, and that too at the very moment 
of uttering the discourse in question,—no such equal assurance 
is possible in the nature of the case. In this case, therefore, the 
import of the word is attended with a sort of ambiguity and in- 
determinateness with which it is not attended in any other of 
the six cases. 

With respect to any set of persons whatsoever, an intimation 
which, by the use of one of these words it is in my power to express, 
is, that in so far as concerns the act which the principal verb is 
employed to designate, viz. the act of reading, the conduct 1s depen- 
dent upon my will; but, in this case, the class of persons in which, 
by my mode of speaking of them, I place them, must be that 
which, in grammatical language, is termed the third person plural, 
as above ; that is, in other words, in speaking of them I must say, 
They shall read. 

Here occurs another question. Supposing my design to be to 
represent the act, or other event in question, as depending upon 
their joint wills, for an import to this effect, by means of either 
of the two auxiliary verbs in question, shall and will, or by any 
other words, does the language afford any and what phrase? The 
answer is in the negative. By the phrase they will read, the im- 
port will not be conveyed. By that phrase an import 
that is not conveyed is, that their reading is regarded by me as 
dependent on my will; but neither is any such import conveyed 
by it, as that it will be dependent on the will of all of them together, 
or of any one of them. The event spoken of may, according 
to the description thus given of it, have alike for its cause either an 
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act produced by a concurrent determination of their own respective 
wills, or a state of things in the production of which no part has 
been brought about by the will of any one of them. 

The imports for the expressing of which these two auxiliary 
futurity-denoting verbal particles afford the means, are simply 
two. 


1. That the result which is meant to be represented, as about to 
have place, and for the designation of which the principal verb 
is employed, is meant to be represented as dependent upon the 
will of him who speaks. 

2. That the same result is not meant to be represented as thus 
dependent. 

In both these cases, to carry into effect the intention in question, 
viz. in so far as, in the nature of the case it is capable of being carried 
into effect, through all the six persons for the designation of which 
language in general has furnished expressions, both these auxiliary 
and futurity-denoting verbs are necessary. 

But for the giving expression to these two opposite imports 

respectively, a course that will not serve is the course which, in 
general, is the only course which for such purposes can be made 
to serve; viz. the employing in one of the two cases throughout 
all six persons, one of these two words, and in the other case the 
other. 
. No; but for the giving expression to these two opposite meanings 
in the instance of each of them, both these words require to be 
employed, viz. as applied to some of the six descriptions of persons, 
the one of them ; as applied to others of those same six descriptions 
of persons, the other. 

For placing all this matter in what it is believed will be found a 
clear light, the following two scales of phrases, by one of which 
one of the two imports is meant to be expressed,—and by the other 
of them the other, will, it is hoped, be found to serve.* 


CasE I.—Case in which the event is meant to be represented 
by me (the speaker) as dependent upon my will; this may be called 
the imperative, or dominative, or tryannically predictive future. 


Singular Number. 
First Person sissaiscsccasevecsues I will perish. 
Second person .........ceeeee Thou shalt perish. 
Third person ......cesececssees He, she, or it, shall perish. 


*(Bentham’s special interest in this borderland of the future and the 
imperative arises out of his constant concern to secure the best phraseology 
for legal documents. For a modern philological treatment, cf. Jespersen, 
op. cit., pp. 260—262.] 
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Plural Number. 
First Pe€YsOM........sscsecseceees We will perish.* 
Second person...........scsese Ye shall perish 
Third person ..........esce0e08 They’ shall perish. 


Here, in the singular number, the measure of power, of the exis- 
tence of which intimation is given, is greater than in the plural 
it is possible to be. Be the power of him who speaks ever so great, 
there exists not any person of the state of whose will he can have 
an assurance altogether so perfect as that of the state of his own 
will. 

In both numbers, when the dominative future is imperative, 
the measure of power expressed by it is greater ; indeed, with strict 
propriety, it may be said to be infinitely greater, than that which 
is expressed by the formal modification styled hitherto, by 
grammarians, the imperative mood. 

Employing the imperative mood, addressing myself to any person, 
and saying, Speak thou, or Speak, all that I give intimation of is, 
that it is my desire that he should speak. Employing the domin- 
ative and imperative future saying, Thou shalt speak, besides 
giving intimation of the existence of a desire on my part that he 
should speak, I moreover give intimation of a persuasion on my 
part that so irresistable is the influence exerted by my will on his, 
that the fulfilment of it is an event that cannot but take place. 

Such, beyond doubt, will be his conduct, and that conduct will 
have had for its cause, either on his part the knowledge of my will, 
or else my agency in some other mode. 

Case II.—Case in which the event is not meant to be represented 
by me (the speaker) as dependent upon my will. This may be - 
termed the simply predictive future. 


Singular Number. 

First Person, ........scececeees I shall perish. 

Second person, ....cscsceveeee Thou wilt perish. 

Third person, .........seceseeee He, or she, or it, wel perish. 
Plural Number. 

First Person, ......sscecsceseee We shall perish. 

Second person, ........sese0 Ye will perish. 

Third person, ....sccsececeseees They will perish. 


1 In this person the assertion expressed is not capable of being so determinate 
in this number as in the singular. 

* They, viz. those male persons,—those female persons, or those things, 
or one or all of those classes together. 
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What remains is, employing successively through all six des- 
criptions of persons, the same one of the two futurity-denoting 
words in question, to subjoin to it on the occasion of its application 
to those several descriptions of persons respectively, an intimation 
of that one of the two imports in question, of which it is expressive. 
in this case the explanations given is the same as that given in the 
others, the only difference is that which regards the order in whah 
the particulars are brought to view. 

CasE I. In which will ts the word employed. 


First person cic siicicsinasiiiacseses I will perish. Intimation that 
the event in question is dependent on the will of the 
speaker, in this case, given. 

Second person —........eseceseeeeeee Thou shalt perish. 

TH Person: piecsnsveccesdeweseee: He, she, or it, shall perish. In 
neither of these cases is any such intimation as that in 
question given. 


Plural. 


Fist DeIson.. . ac scsse densi sassersnens We will perish. In this case a 
decided intimation is given, that, in so far as regards the 
fate or condition of the speaker, the event is dependent 
upon his will. But in so far as regards the fate or con- 
dition of his alleged associates, the intimation given is, 
that it depends, in some way, or other, upon their wills 
and his taken together; but as to what part their res- 
pective wills will respectively bear in the production of 
the event, no peremptory determination is expressed, 
because, in the nature of the case, no such peremptory 
assurance can be entertained. 


SeECONd PeFSON  ...csessececececesees Ye will perish. 

Third person ......cccessecsceececeee They will perish. In neither of 
these case is intimation of the dependency of the event 
on the will of the speaker conveyed. 


Case II. In which shall is the word employed. 


Singular 
1. First person,  ......cscssceceees I shall perish. Intimation not 
given that the event is dependent on the will of the 


speaker. 
Z. Second person,  ...ccccoccsceee Thou shalt perish. 
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3. Third person, .........ccceccer- He, she, or it, shall perish. In- 
timation given in these two cases that the event is 
dependent on the will of the speaker. 


Plural 
4, First person, ...........see0eee We shall perish. Intimation 
not given. 
5. Second person, ...csccserscees Ye shall perish. Intimation 
given 
6. Third person, ...........seceves They shall perish. Intimation 
given 


In a jest-book story, the mode in which a foreigner is apt to make 
a mistake in the application of these two words, is presented in 
a half-disastrous, half-ludicrous, point of view. The stranger 
has fallen into the water, and he cries out to the bystanders, ‘ Help 
help ! I will be drowned! Nobody shall save me.” 

Should and would appear, at first sight, as derived from and 
corresponding to shall and will respectively, and thence to one 
another. But this correspondence is far from being so perfect 
as at first sight might be expected. 

1. Should has two perfectly distinct senses, viz. the conditional 
and what may be termed the moral. 1. The conditional; as, 
if I should move, I should fall. 2. The moral, or monitory ; as 
You should take heed, lest you should fall. Here in the first 
clause, the word should is moral, monitory,—importing that, 
in the opinion of the speaker, the performance of the act desig- 
nated by the principal verb, is the object of moral duty or obli- 
gation, at any rate, of prudence, considered as choosing and em- 
ploying means to the attainment of ends, good being included under 
that notion. 

1. Preceptive in respect of probity, §.e. designative of what 
is conducive to general welfare ; as— 

In whatever you do for the furtherance of your own interest, 
. you should never be disregardful of the effect it may have on the 
interest of others. 

2. Moral, in respect of prudence, abstracted from the con- 
sideration of the end aimed at, consisting in the choice of means 
considered with reference to the probability they present of con- 
tributing to the attainment of the ends; as— 

1 N.B.—The person on whose will, by the simple use of the portions of 
the auxiliary verbs shall and will, as above, it is in the power of him who 
speaks or writes, to represent the event or state of things in question as 
dependent, is only himself. He cannot, in this way, represent it as bei 
dependent upon the will either of a person spoken éo, or a person spoken of. 
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In whatever course you take for the furtherance of your own 
interests, you should never appear to be regardless of the effect 
it may have upon the interest of others. 

So, in matters where morality is out of the question,—if you wish 
to hit a mark, you should be sure to take good aim. 


SECTION V 
Of Proper Moods, or Moods properly so called. 

The existence predicated may be either absolute or conditional," 
t.e. certain or uncertain. 

The mood employed in the giving expression to the absolute 
mode of predication is, by the Latin grammarians, termed the 
indicative: in this the action is stated as being real. The mood 
employed in giving expression to the conditional mode, is the 
potential: * in this the action is stated as being imaginary or 
fictitious, feigned for the purpose of discourse. 

The absolute mood is the simple, the most natural, and most 
usually employed. 

The conditional mood is expressed by adjuncts, some belonging 
to verbs, some being conjunctions. 

The Greek subjunctive is either indicative or potential, 3.e. 
absolute or conditional. 

The following are the modes of conditionality, and the modifi- 
cations applied to the import of may and can, by the addition of 
the negative noi. 

I. May 

I may strike, perhaps, if I will. May signifies liberty and power, 
but coupled. with uncertainty as to the question whether it will 
be exerted or not. Present liberty-asserting, uncertainty-asserting. 

As applied to an event not considered as subject to human 
will, to the will of any person in question, may signify uncertainty 
in regard to the fact of its taking place. 

II. Can. 

I can, etc.—Present power-asserting,—perhaps, is here scarcely 
applicable. 

III. Might. 

I might (perhaps) strike—Conditional liberty-asserting. 

IV. Could. 

I could (perhaps) strike-—Conditional power-asserting. 

V. Would. 

I would strike.—Conditional volition, or desire-asserting. 


1 Absolute, Aristotelice, categorial ; conditional, Aristotelice, hypothetical. 
* Note here the mood termed subjunctive; in Greek, it has a different 
termination from that of the potential,—in Latin it has not. 
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N.B.—Would, and more particularly would not, have also an 
absolute sense. When Eurybiades struck, Themistocles would not 
strike ; i.e. he chose to abstain from striking. 

VI. Ought to. 

I ought to strike.—Moral obligation asserting present or future, 
absolute or conditional. 

VII. Must. 

I must strike.—Present necessity-asserting. 

VIII. Should. 

I should strike—Present necessity-asserting, with an obscure 
intimation of imperation. Low moral obligation-asserting. 

IX. May not. 

I may not strike. May here imports futurity, perhaps is here 
applicable. 

X. Cannot. 

I cannot strike. Can here imports present time, perhaps is not 
here applicable. 

The use of the categorical or absolute senses must, in the order 
of invention, have come before and served as a basis of the con- 
ditional. The language of brutes is, throughout, absolute ; con- 
ditionally embracing,—a prospect taken of the future through the 
medium of the past and present, is an object, to the surveying of 
which no eye inferior to the human is competent. 


SECTION VI 
Of Improper Moods, or Moods improperly so called. 

Absoluteness and Conditionality :—Under the name of moods, 
these are the two modes of designatoin actually established by 
ancient use for the designation of time. Of the forms that occur 
in language, these are the only two to which the term mood can with 
propriety be applied, not but that in itself, for any one thing, 
any one term is just as applicable as any other; but that, after 
its having been applied to this purpose, to apply it to others so 
widely different and separate from it; in ¢haé it is that the im- 
propriety consists. 

Of these improper moods, the usage of language affords two 
examples :— 

One is that which by the Latin and Greek grammarians is so im- 
properly termed the tmperative. The optative, a term applied by them 
in certain cases to another mood, would for this, it will be seen, 
have been the more proper adjunct, supposing the term mood 
properly applied. : 

The other is a form which may be termed the causal mood, 
in the Hebrew tongue, it is exemplified, and denominated Hsthpahel. 


D 
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In the Scottish dialect of the English language, though there is 
no denomination for it, it is exemplified in the phrase, he caused 
make. So also in French, ¢ fst fasre. 

What by the Latinists is termed the imperative form, seems 
to be improperly put upon the same line with, and designated by 
the same name, as those other forms which, as above, are termed 
moods. : 

That which it expresses is, in all cases, the existence of a will, 
an act of volition, to a certain effect on the part of the speaker or 
writer. To the designation of this will the term smpervatsve, con- 
sidered as applied to all the modifications of which the expression 
of that will is susceptible, is in a remarkable degree defective ; 
and, by reason of that deficiency, improper in no fewer than three 
out of four cases. 

Be the case what it may, such will, so expressed, will have for 
its object either some event or some state of things. In speaking 
of this event, or state of things, either some person will be considered 
in the light of a person by whose will and consequent agency it 
will or would be made to take place or not ; if not, the will expressed 
is of that sort which is called a wish, and the mood by which ex- 
pression is given to it has been termed the optative. 

In the other case, the person in consequence of whose agency 
it is supposed that the event, or state of things in question would 
be made to take place, is either the person to whom the discourse 
is addressed, or some other person; in this latter case, likewise, 
the mood comes under the same denomination, the optative. 

When the person by whose agency it is supposed that the event 
or state of things in question would be produced, is a person to 
whom the discourse is addressed, the relation borne to him, in the 
order of power, by him who speaks, may either be that of a superior 
that of an equal, or that of an taferstor. It is in that case alone 
in which the relation borne by him, as above, is that of a superior, 
nor in that, but when the superiority is so decided and acknowledged 
as to give to the expression of his wish, so denoted, the character 
and denomination of a command, that the term imperative can 
with propriety be applied to it. 

It is when the person by whose agency it is desired that the 
event, or state of things in question should be produced is the 
Almighty, that the imperfection and absurdity of this denomination 
presents itself in a striking point of view. Grant us, O Lord! 
Hear us, O Lord! Taken in themselves, and without a thought 
bestowed upon the grammarians by whom a common appellation 
has been bestowed upon these forms, there is nothing to which 
any such idea as that of impropriety appears to attach itself. 
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But when to such a form of speech, when to any form of speech, 
addressed to a person conceived to be in such a situation, any such 
appellation as that of tmperattives applied, than it is that the im- 
propriety—and that rising to a degree of absurdity, involving a 
virtual contradiction in terms, may be seen to manifest itself 
beyond dispute. 

Such as it is, under the restrictions above brought to view, the 
form of speech brought to view under its trivial name, the impera- 
tive mood, may be termed the imperative mood. 

All this while, there exists a form of speech which, though not 
termed tmpevative, is not only smperative, but more strongly 
and pointedly and forcibly imperative, than that which alone 
hath, as yet, been ever styled imperative. I speak of that which 
may be termed the smperative future, a form of speech which requires 
to be placed in contradistinction to that other, which may be termed 
the predictive, or simply the predictive future. 

This is the form of speech which, in the English language, is in 
some cases designated by the word shall, as when a man says, 
thou shalt, or you shall." 

Go to school again to-morrow; you shall go to school again 
to-morrow. In and by these forms of speech, the mode of optation 
properly termed imperation, is plainly enough expressed; but 
neither is it less undeniably manifest that, by the latter, the form 
in which the command is expressed is much more forcible than the 
former. Speaking to a child of mine, and using the first-mentioned 
of these forms, all that I give him to understand is, that, at the 
time in question, it is my will, my desire, that he should repair 
to the place in question. Of the expected efficacy of the will 
or desire thus notified, I say nothing ; but if I say, to-morrow you 
shall go to school, that which I give intimation of is, not only that 
such is my will and desire, but that, in my own persuasion, such will 
be the effect of the notification made of such my will and desire, 
so strong, so irresistable, the force and influence of the command 
so notified, that upon, and in consequence of the notification 
so made of it, obedience in and by which the wish and desire will 
have received its accomplishment, cannot but take place. 

In English, the mood termed imperative is expressed in the 
singular by the simple omission, or non-apposition, of the pro- 
nominal sign of personal relation. In the plural, the expressed 
pro-nominal sign is inserted, or not, according as on the occasion 
in question, it is or is not needed; when inserted, the pronoun 


1 See shall and will considered at greater length above. That portion 
of the MS. bears*’a date at a considerable interval from that of the present 


portion.—Ed 
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is put after the verb, and thus the imperative is distinguished from 
the indicative. 

The imperative mood, as being the expression of want and desire, 
is probably of very early invention. It is implied and involved 
in the use of the vocative case of the noun. Addressed to an 
individual, the name being a proper one, imports no abstraction, 
as a common name does, whether the article a or the be prefixed to it. 

The subjunctive mood serves to mark the connexion given to the 
name of the action, with a proposition indicative of the time which 
is the object of reference in the indication of the time of it. 

The infinitive mood is synonymous to that verbal noun which 
is the name of the correspondent action ; and in Greek is accordingly 
declined with the article; the variation of termination being 
confined to the article. This is the ground-work of the whole 
verb. 


SECTION VII 
Of Voice. 

Voice has place in that case alone in which the verb being tran- 
sitive, the proposition of which it forms a part is complex." 

Of the instances in which we have occasion to speak of motton, 
—in some the motion is with relation to our organs and means of 
observation, boundless, in others, bounded. 

The instance in which it is boundless is that of the celestial 
bodies, the planet on which we live, taken in its totality, included 
In these instances, we learn not where the motion had its beginning, 
nor even whether anywhere it will have an end. | 

But for the most part, in the instance in which we have occasion 
to speak of motion, the motion is bounded. Viewing it as it goes 
on ,we either know, or have the means of learning, where it actually 
began, and of conjecturing, with more or less probability of success, 
where it will have an end. 

Of the instances in which the motion in question has, or is con- 
sidered as having, both a known beginning and a known end, 
in some its beginning and end are spoken of as having place in 
different bodies, in others, as having place in the same body. When 
it is considered as having place in different bodies, the verb which 
is employed in the designation of its commencement, according 
to the grammarians of antiquity, is said to be in the active voice. 

1 Of a proposition, whatsoever there is of complexity, is always in the 
predicate ; the subject is always simple, except ing that complexity which 
consists in’ plurality,—when the subject is in the plural number. 

When the verb is in the first person, being a neuter or non-active verb, 


the proposition may be a complex one, but ifit be in the second or third 
person, the proposition is always a complex one. 
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The verb which is employed in the designation of its termination, 
is said to be in the passive voice... 

The verb at large, considered independently of the action of time, 
and conditionally and unconditionally, involves in its signification 
that of some quality, active, passive, or neutral, coupled, as in the 
case of the adjective, with the intimation of some subject im which 
it is to be found. 

_ Inso far as the quality indicated by the verb is an active quality, 
the verb is said to be a verb active, and to be in the active voice. 

In so far as the quality indicated by the verb is passive, the 
verb is said to be a verb passive, and to be in the passive voice. 

The passive voice has more of complication and refinement 
than the active. It involves the consideration and expression of 
causation ; it brings to view an effect actually produced. It is 
therefore probably of later invention than the active. 


SECTION VIII Of the Participle. 


The participle is an adjective. It agrees with most of the parts 
of the verb in so much, as that to the signification which it has in com- 
mon with the adjective, it superadds the designation of some portion 
of time. 

* * S 

Such is Bentham’s analysis, achieved in isolation over a hundred 
years ago, of the functions of the Indo-European verb. When 
read in conjunction with his theory of fictions, it provides a basis 
for linguistic reconstruction that has not yet been superseded.’ 
The next step, in accordance with Bentham’s principles would be 
to inquire which, if any, of these functions is essential and which 
of practical convenience. He was certainly in favour of the abolition 
of inflexions wherever possible, and the most recent findings of 
comparative philology would have delighted him. 

“‘ Though inflexional endings may seem too precious a possession 
for any language to get rid of them, the evolution of the European 
languages is steadily working for their entire abolition,” writes 
Professor Karlgren*’. In this, he adds, they are becoming more 
and more like Chinese, which is ahead of us in this respect. The 

1 Cf. Sapir, Language (1921), p. 126,and Jespersen, op. cst. (1924), pp. 91—92. 

The reader who also takes into account such material as that collected in 
Sheffield’s Grammar and Thinking (1912), pp. 87 ff and 106 ff, as well as 
Mr. Hawley’s article already referred to, and the Grammatical Appendix 
to Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of Meaning will find that he has at 
his disposal all that modern Linguistic has contributed to supplement 
Bentham’'s outline. Actually he regarded himself as a pioneer, doing the 


Grammarian’s job for him, a job made possible by the discoveries of Horne 
Tooke (Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 187-188). 


2 Sound and Symbol in Chinese, 1923, p. 70. 
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Chinese, he explains, have no verbs, nor any parts of speech. They 
can say all that is said by the European language-forms without 
any formal word-classes to correspond to ‘thing’ process, etc. 
Sheffield gives the following example : 

Ch‘u mén pu tai ch‘ien 

Pu ju chia li hsien 

Go(ing) abroad without tak(ing) cash 

(is) not up-to loaf(ing) at home 

Whether the Indo-European languages can dispense with verbs 
as readily as the Chinese dispensed with travel is another question. 
At a certain stage in teaching languages Bentham supposed the 
teacher to have introduced his charges to substantives and adjec- 
tives; yet “‘ without verbs no discourse can be held,—no further 
exposition given, and consequently no clear ideas communicated.” 
He further held that since the relations we wish to express are the 
same in all languages “ the parts of speech are, therefore, the same 
in all languages, the scantiest and most inconveniently constructed 
as wellas the richest and most cultivated,—the Hottentot and Chinese 
as well as the Greek and English ”’.” 

This raises in an acute form one of those ultimates which have 
kept grammarians from interesting themselves in Universal Gram- 
mar. If we define our parts of speech in terms of the psychological, 
physical, and social requirements of communication, then we 
shall tend to find these parts of speech in all languages, however 
rudimentary their differentiation in terms of form and syntactic 
function. . It might well be that the verb in Indo-European 
languages is a purely symbolic creation,. completing a structural 
pattern; and yet Bentham’s view of its necessity, either by defi- 
nition, or for practical purposes, might be valid. We must, 
in fact, always bear in mind that for one who realized that both 
velations and qualttses, as well as all mental phenomema (in terms 
of which his definitions of the parts of speech are framed) are 
linguistic fictions,” any such conclusion was primarily pragmatic.* 


1 Works, Vol. I, p. 244. 


2 Works, Vol. VIII, p. 187. It is worth noting that Bentham devoted a 
great amount of thought to mathematical notations, which he regarded as 
“ special signs,’’—whose | function is abbreviation and condensation. A 
mathematical language, “‘ except by means of the abbreviative and con- 
centrative, cannot facilitate conceptions more then ordinary language, of 
which it is the sign, does.’’ (Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 166-7). 


* Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 129, 174, 189, 203. Cfalso his account of the language 
of algebra: ‘“‘ Reducing all styles to One, it places the most expert grammarian 
upon a level with the most inexpert.” 


* In other words, he is not necessarily discussing the problem at a level 
which would place him in conflict with such considerations as arise in Jesper 
sen’s survey of the Universal Grammar controversy, after a century of con 
parative Philology, at pp. 45-71 of his Philosophy of Grammar (1924). 
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Bentham believed that English used more “ separate accessory 
words ”’, as distinguished from modifications or inflected words, 
than any other language. In connexion with the “ substantive- 
preferring principle ’’ already referred to, he made a special study 
of auxiliary verbs, on which simplification in the future chiefly 
depends. He strongly advocated a survey of their scope: “A 
catalogue of this species of auxiliary verbs, accompanied with 
a catalogue of the nouns substantive to which they are in use 
to be employed as auxiliaries is an instrument of elucidation that 
remains to be constructed, and by its usefulness may perhaps 
be found to pay for the trouble’’*. And though Chinese may 
have no verbs, defined as distinct language-forms, there is no 
doubt, as Karlgren himself has emphasized, that certain tonal 
equivalents of inflexion, and the use of auxiliaries as in ¢’a yao lat, 
“he will come,” where there is a complete parallel with the auxiliary 
of the future, play a subordinate part; so that, though an un- 
ambiguous word-order is the chief resource, a development of 
auxiliaries on European lines might well take place. This con- 
sideration is of importance to those who contemplate a gradual 
approximation of East and West with a certain interchange of 
terms. The less the structural divergence the greater the hope 
of a rapprochement. 

For the present we can take up the problem where Bentham 
left it. His was the first important attempt to determine what 
we talk about, and his Theory of Fictions is basic for all classifi- 
cations or evaluations of language forms, and of the Verb in par- 
ticular, in terms of meaning, whether in relation to thoughts 
or things. His too was the first systematic analysis of the verb 
in terms of syntactic function. His own stylistic practice was 
the outcome of a personal interpretation oft hese achievements. 
If we do not admit its utility, it must be because we have other 
views of the best method of attaining clarity in communication 
and universality in form. Yet, after the lapse of a century, the 
case for a Back to Bentham movement in linguistic reform is at 
least as strong as in the fields of internationalism and legal reform. 


1 Works, Vol. III, p. 268. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CICADA SONG 


A PROBLEM IN INSECT COMMUNICATION 


By J.G. MYERS, Sc.D. anp I. H. MYERS, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


It has been often remarked that ‘all instincts centre about 
alimentation and reproduction, and that in these processes them- 
selves we have the most typical instincts.”’ (Wheeler). With this 
in view we are impelled to remark that the ancients, in contrasting 
the behaviour of the ant with that of the cicada were right with 
that innate rightness which is born of contact with the soil itself. 
Here is a contrast than which no greater exists in the whole range of 
animal psychology. Ants, with an adaptability rivalling that 
of man, are dominant organisms pushing the tentacles of colonization 
into almost every niche of terrestrial organic nature and utilizing 
food stuffs of bewildering variety, the exploitation of which demands 
a complexity of behaviour only exceeded by that of man himself. 
Cicadas, on the other hand, morphologically specialized to subsist 
throughout a long life on one abundant and ever present diet, 
the sap of plants, ‘ toil not, neither do they spin,’’—in the organis- 
mal battle with “refractory matter ’’ they are little more than 
civilians. So far as their contacts with it are concerned, the 
subterranean environment of the extremely long pre-adult stages 
is incredibly uniform: that of the adults hardly less so. Cicada 
feeding, without even that element of complexity introduced by 
restricted food-plant preferences, is simplicity itself. ‘‘ Avec son 
rostre, fine vrille, elle met en perce une piéce de sa cave inépuisable.”’ 
(Fabre). We shall not then expect any high degree of behaviour- 
istic development associated with alimentation in the cicadas. 
Whatever is complex or highly interesting in their habits is more 
directly in the service of reproduction. The adults are devoted 
wholly to Apollo and to Eros, and the chief problem furnished 
by their activities concerns the role of the song. 

Fabre and others have believed that cicadas are unable to hear, 
and Forel considered such to be the case with most insects. If 
this be so, then any discussion of the part played by the. song in 
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the life of the species must almost necessarily prove futile. There 
is, however, considerable ground for a contrary opinion. 


EVIDENCE OF HEARING IN CICADAS 


— 

The experimental and other evidence that cicadas possess a 
highly developed sense of hearing is scattered and in places con- 
flicting; but on the whole cumulatively convincing. It has 
been greatly strengthened by the discovery (Vogel, 1923) of an 
extremely complicated chordotonal organ which is believed to 
serve this sense in both sexes. 

The denial of the ability of cicadas to hear was based largely 
upon the supposed absence of a suitable organ, Swinton’s (1877) 
claim that the ‘‘ mirror’ formed an auditory tympanum having 
been almost entirely ignored. The chief positive evidence for 
such deficiency was found in Fabre’s famous experiment, where 
the song was not in any respect altered or disturbed by the discharge 
of two cannon beneath the trees in which the insects were perched. 

The first published observation that cicadas are attracted by 
certain sounds is apparently that of Solier (1837) who had the 
habit brought to his notice by Boyer and confirmed the latter’s 
evidence. Solier’s note is so interesting that we quote rather 
fully :— 

Lorsqu’on entend chanter une Cigale, on s’en approche en sifflant 
d’une maniére un peu tremblotante, a peu prés comme elle, mais 
de facon cependant 4 dominer son chant. L’on remarquera 
d’abord qu'elle descend a reculons un petit espace de long de la 
branche ot elle se trouve, comme pour se rapprocher du siffleur, 
et qu’elle s’arréte ensuite. Sion lui présente doucement une canne, 
en continuant toujours de siffler, elle s’y pose et redescend lentement, 
encore 4 reculons ; elle s’arréte de temps en temps, probablement 
pour écouter, et finit enfin, attirée par cette musique inaccoutumée 
a arriver jusqu’a l’observateur. De cette maniére, mon ami en 
fait placer une sur son nez, ou elle continuait 4 chanter en méme 
temps qu'il sifflait 4 l’unisson.”” The species concerned was 
Tibicen plebeia. 

Abeille de Perrin (1896) remarks that the Provencal gamins 
are thoroughly familiar with this method, which is certainly tradi- 
tional. 

The next account comes from Chile (Lataste, 1895), where also 
the method of thus attracting cicadas is apparently of juvenile 
origin. The species concerned there is Tettigades chilensts (Cicada 
vubrolineata), and of this only males were found to be attracted. 
The procedure in this instance consisted in clapping the hands with 
a rhythm more or less similar to that of the song. ‘‘ Des vos 
premiers battements de mains vous les voyeg venir voltiger autour 
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de vous et s’abbatre en plus ou moins grande nombre sur votre 
personne. La, parfois, elles reprennent leur chant ; mais d’autres 
fois, elles se taisent et restent immobiles, comme hypnotisées.” 
It was found that persons with white clothes attracted more cicadas 
than those with dull-coloured apparel. Lataste took up the problem 
in a scientific manner. He made a machine which, with the aid 
of a watch movement, produced at will either sounds, more or less 
like those of the cicada, or silent but visible vibrations. This was 
designed to ascertain whether the insects were drawn to the sound 
or to the movement; but unfortunately they remained entirely 
insensible to this instrument. 

He then had an assistant clad in obscure clothes hide under the 
bushes and clap his hands, while the author, dressed in white, 
stood in the open and made the same motions silently. A cicada 
flew at once to the aide, and perched on the bush which hid him. 
But on the assistant ceasing to clap, and Lataste clapping himself, 
the cicada flew at once to the latter. Lataste concluded that the 
insects are attracted by the sound itself, and that sight intervenes 
only secondarily, to assist orientation by hearing. He believes 
that the song acts as a signal to both sexes, attracting them as toa 
rendezvous. 

Giard (1895) remarks on Lataste’s observations and discusses 
the question whether insects really hear, or merely feel vibrations. 
He decides, with Pierre Bonnier and other physiologists, that no 
invertebrates “‘ ont le sens des perceptions musicales,”’ but instances 
the classical case of the cithara contest between Eunomus and 
Ariston, when a cicada, evidently attracted by the twang of the 
broken string, lit on the former’s instrument after this mishap, and, 
beginning to sing, gave him the victory. 

Giard goes on to cite Moufet (1634) concerning the excitement 
produced in cicadas by groups of labourers chatting and singing 
during their midday rest. He further mentions that, according 
to Semon “ cucuyos”’ in South America are attracted by hand- 
clapping, and suggests, we believe entirely without plausibility, 
that these insects are “ les Fulgores.” 

Horvath (1896) was concerned to test on Tsbicen plebeia in 
Southern Austria Lataste’s Chilian experiments. Under the 
stimulus of hand-clapping this species and to a less extent Cicada 
ornt were found to behave exactly as under that of whistling as 
reported by Solier, with whose work neither Horvath nor Lataste 
were apparently familiar. Moreover the former species proved 
“‘ si mmpressionée qu’on peut méme modifier un peu le rythme de 
son chant. J’ai observé plusieurs fois qu’en laissant des intervalles 
un peu longs entre les battements, la Cigale émettait simultanément 
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trois ou quatre accords avec des intervalles exactement aussi 
longs.” 

Annandale (1900) and Skeat (1900) describe a regular practice 
among the natives of the northern portion of the Malay Peninsula. 
For half an hour after sunset several men gather round a brightly 
burning wood fire, one of them holding a lighted torch. The 
others clap their hands at regular intervals, and the cicadas (Pom- 
ponta intemerata), apparently attracted by the noise and guided 
by the light, fly down and settle upon the people as they stand by 
the fire. Annandale was at pains to ascertain whether possibly 
it was only the light which drew the insects, but upon his ceasing 
to clap, only one settled on his own coat and ten on that of his 
friend who kept up the noise. It should be mentioned that the 
natives collect these cicadas for food. 

The children are said (Annandale) to have a game in which the 
cicadas are called to them without the aid of light at all; but they 
sing, as they clap, a nursery chant calling on the insects to come 
down from the trees. 

Fruhstorfer (1902) describes a “ cicada-clapper’’ made of a 
split piece of bamboo which is used by the Siamese for the same 
purpose. 

Swinton (1880) states that “carriage bells evoke snatches of 
recital from Plebeja, Haematodes and Orns ”’ (the three large cicadas 
of Europe) after the close of their diurnal activity. Pead (1910) 
notices that in the Transvaal Platypleura stridula is attracted by 
the noise of a circular ripsaw. The males call loudly as though 
in rivalry with the instrument. Gadd (1908, p. 144) quotes an 
oral communication from the well-known Russian entomologist, 
Oshanin, that in Turkestan cicadas are attracted to the post- 
wagons by the sound of the bells on the horses’ harness.’ 

Finally Leydig (1902, p. 112) instances the effect on the European 
Tibicina haematodes, of a military drum. ‘‘ Wenn bei Wurzburg 
die Trommler der Garnison auf ihrem Uebungsplatz wirbelten, 
sich der Chorgesang der Cikaden in den benachbarten Weinbergen 
zu einem Heidenlaérm steigerte, doch sofort wieder verstummte 
beim Eintreten einer Pause von Seiten der tibenden Trommler.” 

In New Zealand one of us found that a male of Melampsalta 
cutora confined in a small box made vigorous efforts to escape, 
but became quiet eventually. In the evening, whenever its song 


1 In this connection a quotation by Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. 
1886, vol. ii. p. 229) from Calcagninus is interesting: ‘‘ Bees, ... . though 
they be tlying away, when they hear any tingling sound, will tarry behind.”’ 
There is also the old custom of ‘‘ tanging ’’ the swarm, by beating on kitchen 
utensils, 
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was imitated by whistling, it began to flutter inside the closed 
box. : 

We shall show later that a number of species, in different parts 
of the world, regularly sing in chorus—an accomplishment which 
probably presupposes the ability to hear. 

From the above observations, it seems fairly certain that cicadas 
can hear. Vogel (1923) has suggested, from the varying lengths 
of the scolopales in the auditory organ of cicadas that these 
structures may, in a way analogous to that of the fibres of Corti, 
in the human ear, give to the insect a definite power of sound analysis; 
but since the variation in length is less than that observed in the 
human structures, the range of hearing in cicadas is probably less 
than in men. This would explain the great specificity displayed 
by cicadas in their attraction to sounds and their indifference to 
noises of a lower pitch than that of their song. We are now 
involved in so many “ ifs’ that we feel tempted to add one more 
and to suggest that the sound-organs of every species are attuned 
especially to the song-notes peculiar to that species. 


OTHER SENSATIONS OF CICADAS 


From experimental and morphological considerations which 
need not be detailed here it appears that functionally the sensory 
equipment and probably the sensations of cicadas are more like 
those of man than are those of most other insects whose behaviour 
has been studied. In cicadas these sensations should apparently 
be grouped in the following order beginning with the most important 
—visual, auditory, tactile and olfactory. Faced with the mani- 
festations of a necessarily incomprehensible contact-odour sense in 
ants, the observer is inevitably more or less at a loss. The simpler, 
or rather more familiar type of sensory equipment functioning 
in the cicadas may lead to a greater risk of anthropomorphic 
interpretation ; but surely also to a possibility that such an explan- 
ation will be less radically false. 


THE SONG OF CICADAS 


Although the song of cicadas is remarkably constant specifically, 
forming perhaps the best single character for species recognition, 
yet it is no mere mechanical product ground out to a pattern 
pre-determined by the structure of the sound-organs in the species 
concerned. The sound-organs themselves are superficially almost 
as much alike as a number of violins collected at random; the 
songs are as diverse as the tunes which may be produced from the 
musical instruments by different players. In other words cicada 
music depends far more upon the player than upon the instrument. 
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The individual player obtains the chief modification of the sounds 
by manipulating the opening between the abdomen and the opercula 
which cover the cavity at the base of the venter. This movement 
is effected by raising or lowering the abdomen, for the opercula 
themselves are fixed. There is individual, as well as specific, 
variation. 

A very interesting feature of cicada song is the ability of some 
species to sing strictly in chorus. In New Zealand this is especially 
noticeable in Melampsalta cingulata. In our previous contribution 
on this subject (1924) we were not convinced of this power, but 
have since established its existence to our satisfaction and have 
found a number of references to a similar habit in various exotic 
species. Thus McAtee (1921) notes that Magictcada septendecim 
emits not only its ordinary note in chorus, but also the peculiar 
clicking sound produced probably by the wings. Gadd (1908) 
remarked Cicada orns singing in unison, but adds that when they 
had been disturbed the singing for some time was mdependent. 
Mathew (1875) observes of Quesada gigas in Central America, 
‘ These cicadae must be able to keep time with marvellous regularity, 


for the noise they make, . . . . is evidently the combined efforts 
of a whole colony, although a single insect is able to produce a very 
shrill cry.” 


Weiss (1914) writes of Melampsalta montana in Europe and dis- 
cusses its habit of singing in chorus, while according to Van Duzee 
(1915), Clsdophleps dsstants in Western North America, may be 
heard “ shrilling in unison ”’. 

Perhaps the earliest account which may be interpreted to refer 
to cicadas in chorus is that of Marcgrave (1648) concerning a 
Brazilian species :— 

Circa vesperam in silvis et fruticetis ingens multitudo horum 
insectorum auditur; arborum enim truncis assidentis ingentem 
excitant strepitam, qui incipit giv, gusr, et mox continuatur sts 
sts sts, etc. centies vel pluries uno spiritu : ex continuato clamore 
denique rumpitur.”’ 

Although according to Amyot (1836) there were found among 
the papers of that great entomologist, Latreille, after his death, 
a number of cicada songs set down in musical notation, the scientific 
study of cicada music dates from a very much later period. So 
far as published records are concerned Riley (1886) appears to have 
been the chief pioneer in this field. But cicada songs have attracted 
much attention and have found frequent mention in literature. 
We have a mass of references to which it is impossible to do justice 
here. 

The problem of recording cicada song is a difficult one 
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Krumbach (1917) was led to give it up, pending the invention of 
@ special instrument which might be contrived for the purpose. 
Andersen (1923), however, recorded the notes of several species 
by the means which he had already practised for the birds. We 
have since published the songs of a number of New Zealand cicadas 
(1924, 1926). Without giving detailed descriptions we present 
a few examples here. (Figs. 1-4). 

The sound-organs of cicadas, the most complicated in the 
animal kingdom, are used not only for the sustained musical 
performances which have rendered these insects famous since the 
days of Homer, but also for ejaculatory purposes which may now 
engage our attention. Most cicadas when caught emit a discordant 
and often piercing note which may be justly described as a ‘‘ shriek ”’ 
or a ‘‘squawk’”’. Detained in the net, in the hand, or in the beak 
of a bird a cicada will often keep this up for a considerable time. 

This alarm cry is highly characteristic and almost irresistibly 
suggestive of terror. It is entirely different from the song of the 
same species. A similar short, sharp note is uttered by some species 
when, on too near an approach, they take to flight. 

The true song is almost always delivered from a position of rest, 
usually perched in the sun, on the trunk of a tree, or the surface 
of a rock, according to the species. If disturbed to a slight extent, 
the New Zealand Melampsalta cingulata will continue to sing while 
crawling on the tree-trunk, progressing usually backward. 

Actual singing in flight is extremely rare and has never entered 
our experience. Kuhlgatz (1905) on the authority of Dahl, states 
that Ueana dahlis (Kuhlg.) in the Bismarck Archipelago, is silent 
when perched, but sings on the wing. Pead (1910) finds that in 
the Transvaal, Taspinga consobrina male is very active before 
the emergence of the female, singing only on the wing, or seldom or 
practically never at rest. After the females have appeared the 
males sing while stationary. 

Cicadas are essentially diurnal—the maximum activity and 
especially the singing of the majority of the species occur during 
the hottest hours of the day. When a cloud momentarily 
obscures the face of the sun it is frequent for many species, especially 
those which sing in chorus, to cease their song till all is clear again. 
Howard (1905, pp. 337-339) describes somewhat similar results 
in Orthopteran song and quotes Scudder to the effect that Scuddersa 
curvicauda has a day tune and a night tune. When a cloud passes 
over the sun all the insects in the vicinity change immediately to 
the night song, to resume the diurnal notes just as suddenly when 
the cloud has gone. 

Melampsalia cingulata in New Zealand begins to sing usually 
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just before dawn. This is our largest species, with a habit of 
singing distinctly in chorus and producing a noise compared by 
the Maori with the crackling of a reed fire. The sound swells 
as the first rays of the sun strike the tops of the southern beeches, 
until soon the whole forest is blazing with light and with sound. 
We have an interesting note on the preliminary “ tuning-up ” 
of this species.—At 3.40 a.m. a number of cicadas were emitting 
not the usual song, but a short, scratchy, interrupted note, “ as 
if making repeated attempts to strike the right key.” 

In New Zealand the songs usually ceaSe at dusk or some half- 
hour after sunset, reminding one of the poem by an unknown 
Japanese poet quoted by Hearn (1900),—. 

Lo! On the topmost pine, a solitary cicada ~ 
Vainly attempts to clasp one last red beam of sun. 

We have, however, a number of records from all parts of the 
world, of cicadas singing at night, usually when the temperature 
is high. 

In the only case in which we were able to make observations 
on a newly emerged adult cicada (Melampsalta leptomera) it was 
found that the first notes were markedly different from the normal 
song of the species. The first song differed in rhythm—irregular 
and varied groupings of the notes, and in a “ tentative” placing 
of the accents. It was uncertain and faltering, broken occasionally 
by staccato notes. This gave place to an intermediate form, 
with a rhythm of triplets very pronounced, a varying number of 
triplets being followed by an accented staccato note and then 
further triplets. Later in the same morning the insect achieved 
for the first time the typical song of the species, but still later 
occasionally reverted to the intermediate variation. (Figs. 4, 5). 

Besides the characteristic abdominal sound-organs there are, 
in the subfamily Tettigadinae (a South American group) two 
stridulatory surfaces on the sides of the mesonotum i both sexes. 
(The abdominal organs are, of course, confined to the males). 
The operation of these has never been observed in Nature, but 
they are apparently rubbed by the bases of the tegmina, though 
Mr. China doubts the possibility of this. A third subsidiary 
method of sound-production calls for comment before we pass to 
the réle of the song. This is the “ wing-clicking ”’ so noticeable 
in M. cingulata and its relative, M. strepitans (Kirk.) and probably 
referred to in the famous 17-year cicada, Magictcada septendecim 
(L.) by McAtee (1921) where he remarks, “ Another common note 
produced by the cicadas is a clicking note. It is given rapidly 
and the end of the abdomen of the insect is depressed with each 
click ; one individual I noted lifted the wings and swiftly depressed 
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them at each emission of the sound. The note is quickly taken 
up by nearby cicadas and a clicking chorus is soon under way ”’. 
Similarly in the Transvaal Tatpinga consobrina, Pead (1910) 
remarks, in addition to the chirp, a quite different sound—a click 
repeated five or six times in rapid succession and probably produced 
by “‘ wings and legs as in many Orthoptera ”’. 

In Melampsalta cingulata and M. strepitans we have observed 
that this clicking is produced almost certainly by the wings, and 
since st ss effected by the female as well as the male, it cannot be 
associated with the usual sound-organs. 

The extremely elaborate chordotonal organs (auditory) of cicadas, 
present in both sexes, have been beautifully described and figured 
by Vogel (1923). 


THE ROLE oF CICADA SONG 


We are now in a position to discuss the role of the song in the 
life of the species. On the basis of the following observations 
Darwin (1871, pp. 350-352) drew evidence for his sexual selection 
theory from the behaviour of cicadas. Hartmann in Magictcada 
septendecim ‘‘ observed the females coming around the drumming 
males ;’’ while in Tibicen prutnosa he ‘‘ several times noticed the 
females to alight near a male while he was uttering his clanging 
notes.” Darwin goes on to say, “Fritz Miiller writes to me 
from S. Brazil that he has often listened to a musical contest between 
two or three males of a cicada, having a particularly loud voice, 
and seated at a considerable distance from each other. As soon 
as the first had finished his song, a second immediately began ; 
and after he had concluded, another began and so on. _ As there 
is so much rivalry between the males, it is probable that the females 
not only discover them by the sounds emitted, but that, like 
female birds, they are excited or allured by the male with the most 
attractive voice.” Such is the first evidence for and first state- 
ment of, a very important explanation of cicada song. It will 
be seen that the theory goes some distance beyond the evidence. 

Hudson (1920) a staunch supporter of the sexual selection theory 
in its original connotation, observes New Zealand cicadas and 
remarks, “‘ The singing is undoubtedly attractive to the female, 
and close observation of the insects . . . . often discloses the 
fact that the keenest rivalry exists between two or more males 
to captivate a female by means of their music. It 1s impossible 
to assign any other use to these complicated organs, and the instinct 
to use them, than that here indicated.” 

Potter (1897) observing some of the same species—probably 
Melampsalta cingulata—was convinced that the females seek the 
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males. He watched a solitary male singing, and saw another 
cicada advance from another part of the tree with slow, jerky gait, 
stopping now and then, passing and repassing the singer, and finally 
resting beside him. In all such cases the visitor proved to be a 
female. When females were near, a singing male often became 
restless, walking backwards, forwards or sideways, and giving a 
sharp flutter of the wings as though to attract their attention. 

Marshall (1896) makes observations on certain species in Mashona- 
land which are word for word so similar to those of Potter just 
quoted as almost to suggest that the former had copied them from 
Marshall. As a matter of fact both were probably made about 
the same time. Marshall writes, ‘‘ That these performances are 
intended for the female is well illustrated by an instance I saw 
only yesterday. A male cicada was singing on a small branch, 
and on another parallel branch, about six inches away, was a female. 
When I first observed him the former was sitting quite still, but 
he gradually worked himself up, and began walking up and down 
and all round his branch, occasionally giving a sharp flutter with 
his wings ; but the female remained impassive. He got so excited 
that on three cccasions he even took short flights of a few feet 
from his branch. I watched with interest to see if he would 
settle on the other one. But no; in each case he returned to his 
own and recommenced his serenading which seemed to me signi- 
ficant. The female eventually got tired of him and adjourned to 
a neighbouring tree; whereupon he became quiescent, though he 
still continued calling. . . .” ... .°* One day I came across 
a most unusual concourse of one species, there being about sixty 
specimens on a single small bush. With one sweep of the net 
I caught two males and five females, and I then stood for a few 
seconds watching where the remainder were settling. Mean- 
while the two males in my net were screeching vigorously, and I 
noticed two cicadas fly round successively and settle momentarily 
on the net. These I marked down, and on catching them found 
them both to be females.” 

Swynnerton (1922) and Loveridge (1922) describe the courting 
of the cicada Monomatapa snsignis in Tanganyika Territory. 
The former writes :—‘ I saw the cicadas courting also on vertical 
twigs though the horizontal position was much more usual. The 
male always headed in the same direction as the female. The 
stridulation was distinctly to charm the female into acquiescence, 
for the male continued it steadily, his whole body vibrating, until 
at last he came round and gently attempted copulation. . . . In 
one case definitely I noted two males courting one female, the three 
of them shoulder to shoulder round a small vertical twig, and both 
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males calling simultaneously—as was evident from the strong 
vibration of both. On the female’s flying off, as she did after I 
had already seen her sex, the males continued to call and in doing 
so moved opposite each other into the position usually taken by a 
courting pair. I did not see females coming to calling males.” 

Pead (1910) in the Transvaal, after describing the clicking sound 
subsidiary to the song in Tatpinga consobrina, mentions “a male 
on the ground within half an inch of a female, courting his mate 
by producing this click repeated a large number of times, . . .” 
The “‘ females appear to be discovered by the males as soon as they 
emerge; for when I have found the female and male together, 
on each occasion I have found the nymph-case from which the 
former has emerged within a few inches, also she is sluggish and 
inactive, and may easily be taken in the hand. . . . As many 
as fifteen males may at times be counted within a foot or two of a 
female, all competing by their call for her favours ; but two or three 
will be found in quite close proximity to her, within an inch or 
two.” 

Mr. W. T. Davis, the authority on American cicadas, writes 
(sm Ustt., 1925),—‘‘ I can state that I have seen cicadas fly to a 
singing individual of their kind. Ifa male flies to a singing male, 
as they do sometimes, one male will butt the other.” From 
the Crimea comes a description of similar behaviour on the part 
of male (?) cicadas. Gadd (1908) sometimes saw two or three 
Cicada ornt, near together, ‘“‘maybe in feeling of jealousy ”, 
begin to fight with the fore feet, beating one another on the back, 
(Close translation by Mr. Christoff.) 

Turning now to recent work on the New Zealand cicadas, we 
quote first an observation sent by Miss Marion Shaw (24th Feb., 
1922), Auckland, with a female of Melampsalta cingulata.—‘‘ When 
I caught it, it was answering a male cicada. The female makes 
a noise like a clock ticking (this is the wing-clicking described 
elsewhere). I was listening to it calling to the male when suddenly 
the male cicada came and alighted at the female’s side. . . . The 
female called the male; because the male was a little distance 
away singing, the female did not answer it for a good while, and 
when it had been answering, the male flew to the female, and then I 
tried to catch them both, but only caught the female.” (Miss 
Shaw was only about twelve years old when this interesting obser- 
vation was made. We reproduce her note and leave her inter- 
pretation untouched). 

To summarize our own observations on the New Zealand species, 
we have, firstly, found it to happen very frequently in all the 
commoner forms, on tracing a male by its song, to find closely 
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adjacent, a female of the same species. In the case of Melampsalta 
subalpina we counted this to occur in 75 per cent. of the captures. 
Secondly, the respective behaviour of the sexes as described in 
so many quotations above—the females fidgetting, wing flapping, 
wing clicking or passing and repassing singing males, has been 
repeatedly confirmed in Melampsalta muta, M. cingulata and M. 
strepitans. Sometimes the female is impassive as in Afonomatapa : 
thus in M. ctngulata a male was singing some six inches away from 
a female. He approached, and receded, still singing. The 
female flew away; the male continued singing. In respect to 
another species, M. muta, we select the following note,—‘‘ A male 
singing round about female, in a dozen different positions all in about 
the same radius of female, the male seeming very restless. A 
few yards away another pair was behaving similarly. The female 
flew away and immediately the male alighted on the spot she had 
left.” 

More often the female was the restless one. We select a few 
cases. 

A Melampsalta strepitans was seen on a bare log in a prominent 
position in full sun pawing as it were with its tarsi but not singing. 
It was closely watched for several minutes. About the middle 
of the period it clicked its wings slowly and audibly four times, 
at the same rate as the wing clicking which accompanies the song 
of the male. The insect was caught and found to be a female. 
A male was singing nearby, but had ceased at our approach. 

A male M. cingulata was singing on a dead karaka trunk, alone. 
Suddenly a female flew up and alighted about four inches below 
him. He continued to sing in very much the same place. She 
moved quickly down the trunk some two feet, walking directly 
backward—then up again—sometimes with a little sideways 
sidle. This went on for a quarter of an hour. Then the female 
rapidly approached to within two inches. As she did so the male 
stopped wing clicking but continued singing. When she was 
closest the male rapidly crawled some inches further up the trunk. 
The female crawled down backwards after a few minutes and finally 
flew away 25 minutes after first alighting. 

Two Melampsalta sericea, a male and a female, were perched 
fairly high up on a telegraph pole. The male was singing vigor- 
ously. The female was still or occasionally crawling slowly 
around in close proximity to the male. 

To sum up, it appears that cicadas of many different species 
observed in many parts of the world, exhibit behaviour which 
is essentially similar and which seems to indicate some connection 
between singing and mating. 
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In those other singing insects, the Saltatorial Orthoptera, there 
are numerous descriptions of ‘courtship ’’ associated with song, 
notably in the work of Scudder and of Poulton. The former 
describes what appears to be answering stridulation between 
the sexes in Melanoplus femur-rubrum, as does also Folsom in the 
katydid, Microcentrum laurtfoltum (1906, p. 105). 

We have seen that some cicada females are able to emit a wing 
clicking sound like that of the males, while the members of the 
subfamily Tettigadinae possess a special accessory stridulating 
organ common to both sexes. There is some evidence that the 
male also is attracted by the female’s wing clicking in the two 
New Zealand species mentioned. To compare with the converse, 
where the female is apparently attracted by the song of the male, 
we may instance the behaviour of Liogryllus campestris, the European 
field cricket, as experimentally investigated by Regen (1912). 
This author, by the most ingenious and controlled employment 
of phonograph records of the song, and of males enclosed in various 
ways, with females in which the auditory organ had been destroyed 
in the last pre-adult stage, and with females possessed of all their 
powers, proved conclusively that the song serves to attract and to 
orientate the female towards the male. 

One of the most obvious analogies of cicada music lies in the 
songs of birds, concerning the role of which several theories are in 
the field. We may briefly discuss these with reference to their 
applicability to cicada music. There is firstly the sexual selection 
theory in its original form, stressing above all an active choice 
on the part of the female, with the assumption of a more or less 
highly developed aesthetic element. At the opposite extreme is 
the “‘ joy of life ’’ hypothesis to which Fabre subscribes in a striking 
passage in his Souvenirs entomologiques. 

‘Est-ce que l’insecte a besoin des effusions retentissantes, 
de ces aveux loquaces pour déclarer sa flamme ? Consultez l’immense 
majorité, que le rapprochement des sexes laisse silencieux. Je ne 
vois dans le violon de la Sauterelle, dans la cornemuse de la Rainette, 
dans les cymbales du Cacan, que des moyens propres 4 temoigner 
la joie de vivre, l’universelle joie que chaque espéce animale célébre 
a sa maniére.”’ 

In quoting the same passage Berlese (Gis Insettt, ii, p. 482) 
remarks 

“Non la gioia di vivere ma @: Amor che all’uom musico farst 
snsegna. Probabilmente ogni espressione musicale non é altro 
che l’alta affermazione, in faccia a tutto 11 mondo, della maturanza 
genitale.” 

Recent writers, and notably Julian Huxley, present another 
explanation for those dances and posturings of Phasianid, Limi- 
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coline and other birds and of Attid spiders, which constitute the 
strongest experimental evidence for the sexual selection theory 
as first enunciated. They believe that the sight of such acts 
excites in the female the emotion—or shall we say, the physiological 
state—appropriate to the consummation of mating. 

Finally, the work of Eliot Howard—a monument of patient 
observation—throws great light on the phenomena of song in the 
Passeres which are the song-birds par excellence. This observer 
believes that the male of practically every species in certain groups, 
repairs first in spring to the nesting area, which is nearly always 
different from the winter feeding grounds, and having as it were 
pegged out a claim, defends it from all other males of the same 
species, at the same time by his song advertising to them that the 
place is occupied and to the females that a sexually mature male 
with a nesting territory secured, is eligible for matrimony. This 
explains the continuance of the song after the mating or even nesting, 
and in migratory species the singing of the males long before the 
females arrive on the scene. 

This territorial theory of Howard, combining as it does several 
features of previous hypotheses, and adding a conception, that 
of territory, based on the closest observation, indicates the direction 
in which progress in the elucidation of these phenomena will be 
achieved. 

All the above theories probably include elements and aspects 
of truth. Some are more true of some groups of animals than for 
others. All break down at present as soon as enthusiastic exponents 
seek to apply any one of them 1 foto to all the phenomena of 
courtship. Julian Huxley has shown, for instance, that the 
territorial factor is of far less importance in those species with 
precocious young. The essence of “ territory” lies in the need 
for a pegged-out claim in close vicinity to the nest, to supply food 
for young birds which must be tended for a long naked period in 
the nest, by parents which are often greatly over-worked. In 
birds with precocious young the parents are absolved from such 
duties and the emotional element in courting procedure takes 
precedence, and becomes, as in the grebes, penguins and others, 
more nearly reciprocal not only in physiology but in outward 
_behaviour. 

The concept of territory can hardly apply at all in the case of 
the cicadas, and here, as we have seen, reciprocal ‘ courting ” 
may also take place as in the water-birds above-mentioned. 

In conclusion we would present the following provisional hypo- 
thesis for the phenomena of song and mating behaviour in the 


cicadas :— 
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Firstly we may assuredly agree with Fabre, that the song is an 
expression of “la joie de vivre” just as we may agree that “ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” But such an affirmation no more constitutes a scientific 
hypothesis than Job’s poetry expresses an astronomical fact. 

We have seen that cicadas are highly specific in their choice of 
perching-places, whence the male pours forth a song which, in its 
character, is always closely peculiar to the species concerned. 
We think firstly with Lataste, that the song serves the function 
not only of attracting females to males, but also of drawing together 
insects of both sexes formating. There is considerable experimental 
evidence for such a conclusion.. Cicadas feed on the sap of plants 
and are apparently never restricted to specific foodplants. There 
would seem to be room for a device to bring individuals together, 
for cicadas are not abundant insects: we must not be misled by 
the very exceptional periodic swarms of the famous 17-year cicada 
Magtcicada septendecim). Cicadas are, moreover, not con- 
spicuous, but usually very much the reverse. Thus if it is asked 
why the cicadas should be furnished, to assist assembling, with 
the most complex sound-producing apparatus in the animal king- 
dom, while other Homoptera, so far as we know, possess no special 
means for facilitating this result, we should reply : 

(a) The “season” of the adult cicada is much shorter than 
that of almost any other Homoptera, enduring sometimes only a 
few weeks. It is, moreover, shortest in those forms which are 
attracted the most easily and in the greatest numbers by artificial 
sounds. Thus Annandale (1900) states that the season for the 
edible species in the Malay Peninsula lasts not much more than one 
week. This is surely a significant fact. In many cases—perhaps 
in all—the future of the species for a very long period depends 
on the reproductive activity of this short interval of imaginal 
life. 

(b) Cicadas are insects of powerful flight and we know no other 
factor than song which would explain their restriction to definite 
plant associations and to definite stations within those associations. 
In other insects this may be accomplished by restricted food plant 
preferences, by feeble locomotory powers in one or both sexes, or 
the meeting of the sexes may be ensured by an excessive abundance 
of individuals. 

The first role of the song is then, we think, an assembling one. 
Once the sexes are in moderate proximity the well-developed 
visual powers of cicadas come into play and the mere assembling 
function of the song may be supposed to cease. Does the music 
then lose all further biological significance? We think not. If 
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the observation of mating birds leads to the conclusion that the song 
or the display, as the case may be, operates to arouse m one or 
both sexes the emotions necessary for the consummation of the 
sexual act; then, however much we may deplore the assumption 
of similar psychic elements in organisms so diverse in nervous 
organisation as birds and insects, we are irresistibly impelled 
to apply a similar explanation to the cicadas. Just as no one 
but a Loebian of the most fanatical type would describe the note 
of a cicada seized by a bird as other than a “ terrified squawk ”’, 
so no unbiassed observer watching the behaviour of mating cicadas 
can fail to be impressed with the evidence that the imsects are 
labouring under the strongest emotions, expressed in the one and 
accentuated in the other, in reciprocal fashion, by the wing clicking 
and fidgetting of the female and by the song of the male. We 
believe that like ants (Wheeler, Ants, 1910) cicadas “‘ show unequi- 
vocal signs of possessing both feelings and impulses. . . . . they 
experience both anger and fear, both affection and aversion, elation 
and depression in a simple ‘ blind’ form, that is, without anything 
like the complex psychical accompaniment which these emotions 
arouse in us.” 
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THE CHILD’S EARLY DISCRIMINATION 
BETWEEN SOUND AND SPEECH 


By MARY CHADWICK, S.R.N. 


The object of this paper is an attempt to be of practical use to 
teachers and others having the care of children, who are faced with 
many problems when they begin to enter into that social relation- 
ship with those in their environment, which we call speech, having 
already learned to discriminate between those sounds which are 
made for pleasure alone, or which they notice around them with 
delight, pain or fear, but mean nothing beyond the expression of 
feelings, those to which arbitrary meanings such as words are 
attached, as well as the sounds made by the functions of people, 
objects, animals or natural phenomena. 

It is a common belief that a child scarcely counts as a social unit 
before it can talk, and is not regarded as being of any considerable 
importance ere this period of development and probably is incapable 
of thinking ; which means that its environment is not receiving any 
comment in the mind of the baby. We usually find this attitude 
adopted by the male observer. Women, however, who are much 
in contact with infants are equally sure from evidence of obser- 
vation that the infant is aware of its surroundings at an extremely 
early age, and not only thinks about its environment, but is com- 
petent to communicate its thoughts to those who are equally 
capable of understanding the forms of expression used by it for this 
purpose. 

Equally noteworthy is the conflict of opinions of eminent medical 
men, whether the new-born baby is capable of receiving auditory 
stimuli. Dr. Still, in his book, Common Disorders of Childhood, 
tells us that ‘ Hearing is supposed to be absent during the first 
two or three days,” but adds that it is doubtful whether this is so. 
Others, again, affirm confidently that the newborn infant is deaf 
(Cuff & Pugh, Practical Nursing). Further interesting information 
upon the same question of the infant’s auditory ability is to be 
found in Dr. David Forsyth’s admirable book, Children in Health 
and Disease. Here we find the following passage :—“ The newborn 
infant has been held incapable of seeing and hearing. This state- 
ment is true to the extent that no sign is made to show that a 
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stimulus from either source has been appreciated, yet it is probable 
that the deficiency lies rather in expression than sensation. The 
anatomical and histological characteristics of the organs concerned 
are not known to change in the first week, yet both light and noise 
are appreciated before the end of this period.” 

This seems to penetrate to the heart of the matter. One wonders 
whether there may not be some simple explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. When one considers the practically sound-proof chamber 
in which the baby has lived during the pre-natal months, and 
compares its silence with the sudden introduction to an immense 
number of different noises at and soon after birth, does it not seem 
probable that one particular sound will not attract much attention. 
It seems, however, that even should we consider it impossible for 
external sounds to penetrate the uterus to be appreciated before 
birth, vibrations are communicated to the child in utero, certainly 
those of the maternal circulation and respiration, with their charac- 
teristic rhythms, although the infant at this stage can have no 
knowledge concerning their origin or meaning. These when 
rhymical and continuous will provide pleasure but sudden move- 
ments of the mother will disturb the pre-natal peace and rhythm, 
giving the infant the impression of pain or discomfort. The result 
of the total accumulation of conflicting auditory stimuli will be 
deafening, so that each separate noise will pass unheeded. If we 
in adult years, should go into a factory where a large number of 
machines are at work, we cannot at first distinguish any one par- 
ticular sound or rhythm, from the whole especially whert these are 
unfamiliar to us and their significance and meaning is unknown. 
The result is aural stunning, but gradually our ears adjust them- 
selves to the unaccustomed overstimulation and we are able once 
more to appreciate separate sounds of which we were at first 
oblivious. Again, under an anaesthetic, especially nitrous oxide 
gas, we are often aware of stupendous noise, which we are told is 
occasioned by blood pressure, of which we are now aware through 
its increase. If this be the case, is it not more than likely that the 
infant, whose circulatory system has recently undergone complete 
reorganization may not be suffering for some time to come from 
this internal source of noise, which originates from blood pressure. 
It seems also probable that the baby may be aware of physical 
processes through primary sensation, to which we in later life become 
so much accustomed that we do not notice them as long as they 
maintain their habitual function and rhythm. We become dis- 
turbed by them however, when for any reason they are changed, 
this alteration being recorded by our mental apparatus as pain, 
discomfort or anxiety. To the infant all physical processes are 
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new, and it may be that at first all give a painful impression, which 
subsequently becomes obliterated by recurrence, when mind and 
body become better co-ordinated, and the baby accustomed to the 
functions of its own body, the sensations produced by muscular 
action and sensory stimulation, as well as becoming acquainted 
with the meaning of the various stimuli that impinge upon the 
sensory organs. 

It is difficult to prove the truth of this surmise, but we may find 
ample evidence that the infant is able to appreciate sounds at an 
extremely early age, that it shows discrimination between them, 
some are pleasant, others cause distress, and that it will make 
sounds of a different quality to express feelings or needs at an age 
when it is generally considered to be incapable of receiving messages 
or of originating them. 

The sudden, loud noise, and a soft crooning voice are respectively 
constant sources of pain or fear and pleasure to the infant, before 
any associative links have been able to form to deepen the first 
pure sensory impression. This difference in noises may often be 
summed up in the loud voice of the father who wakes up the infant 
and the gentler one of the mother who sings it to sleep. Those 
babies who have the misfortune to pass the first years of their 
existence in the company of loud-voiced quarrelling parents, or in 
a noisy neighbourhood, will grow into easily fnghtened, nervous 
children, unable to rest, and apprehensive of danger at sudden 
sounds. Whereas quiet sounds, or chamber-music that forms the 
accompaniment of a child’s early days, give a wider discrimination 
for the appreciation of sounds and deeper capacity for enjoyment 
than have those who were brought up without this background, 
nor will it disturb their rest, any more than that of the noise of the 
waves trouble the sleep of those who live near the coast, although 
they may wake at the turn of the tide when the rhythm of wave 

sound changes and becomes confused for a while. 

_ The earliest auditory discrimination of the infant is based upon 
the sensory factors alone. It has been observed that sounds 
through their own quality, loudness and intensity, softness, sweet- 
ness or complexity will call up a corresponding emotional response 
in the child without the assistance of associative links. Only at 
this early age can pure auditory stimuli be appreciated, since once 
associations have been formed we cannot afterwards exclude them 
from influencing our mental experiences. Many of us will remember 
in this connection, psychological experiments which have been made 
with young children to test their fear reactions arising from loud 
and sudden noises, when fear was produced for this purpose in 
children chosen because of their hitherto absolute fearlessness. 
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The child’s sense of direction connected with auditory perception 
seems more accurate or early developed than in some other senses, 
and we have good evidence that the infant will recognise the voice 
of its intimate relatives long before it has any knowledge of what 
they are saying and also before it can discriminate between relations 
and strangers by sight. This means that the voice of each person 
must stand to the baby as the symbol of that person, and become 
associated in its mind with the functions to be expected from her 
or him, as well as individual characteristics or peculiarities of smell, 
touch, the other symbols by which the infant learns to recognise 
the persons and objects in its environment. Thus voices are the 
signs of persons, a rhythmical sequence, or vibration pattern that 
can be recognised before a still greater discrimination on the part 
of the baby learns that many different tunes or patterns can be 
made by these same objects, all of which gave a different meaning 
and yet which bear sufficient resemblance for the identity of the 
person or thing making the sound to remain distinguishable. 

All sounds heard by the infant are equally vibration patterns 
of varying types, but differing in quality, duration, tone and pitch, 
producing emotions in the child, collecting associated ideas, and 
at length carrying definite messages to its mind of various kinds. 
Starting from infancy, the child like the primitive races, endows 
all objects with life and functions similar to its own. Any noise 
made is the sign of life; the voice of the object, which is clearly 
shown when the little child, having begun to talk itself, asks, con- 
stantly, “‘ What does pussy say? What does the wind want? 
Milk-jug knocked my plate, does it want my buppy?”’ This has 
been called the Antmsstic Stage of development, and whether it 
occur among primitive tribes, peoples of the past or the children 
of to-day, it is regularly accompanied by ideas connected with 
sounds, gesture language and word rituals, that are clearly allied 
to MAGIC. | 

It is of little interest in this connection that gestures, representing 
appropriate actions, are used in the magic rituals of the medicine 
men and that among primitive races a prescription, the written 
word to effect cure of a disease, will often be hung around the 
patient’s neck as a charm or may be swallowed itself instead of the 
drug prescribed. Gesture has been described by Capt. Rattray 
in his interesting book on Ashanti, as action 1m lsttle. We will often 
find that a little child to whom language is still an uncertain means 
of expression, will use gesture or even act events that have happened 
rather than struggle with a verbal explanation. This same explana- 
tion of gesture taking the place of language, and language in words 
representing abbreviated actions, he shows to be demonstrated in 
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the Holophrastic language of Drum Talk; used in Magic and the 
communication of ideas, when the sounds made upon the Drums 
transmit the message not by tapping out signals but becanse the 
gestures made in producing certain sounds upon the Male or Female 
drums respectively, convey to those who have been initiated the 
gestures and actions of those making them. Sounds and ther 
interpretation, which are the forerunner of the child’s understanding 
of speech become thus confounded with the idea of magic, akin to 
that of Open Sesame in our Fairytales. A certain sound is made 
and the persons or thing connected with that sound appear. 
Another noise produces the disappearance of the person or thing. 
Suddenly the baby trices the experiment of making the same sound, 
at first by chance or for the love of imitation, but the same wonderful 
phenomenon occurs. Again, and again it will be tried, usually 
followed by success, and accompanied by the applause of admiring 
relations, leading the baby to the belief of its omnipotence connected 
with sounds, and a sense of woeful disappointment is experienced 
when its efforts sometimes fail to achieve the desired result (Dr. 
Sandor Ferenczi, Omnipotence of Words). 

By the development and expansion of this magic ritual, the idea 
of language is formed, and a sense of power engendered in the child 
through the use of these potent sounds which can make things 
happen, that will have several important lines of growth. The 
child who finds gratification in this sense of power to be derived 
through speech, and who feels the need of this method to attain 
his wishes, will advance rapidly along the path of language, and 
will probably develop in later life into an accomplished philologist, 
knowledge being associated in his mind with power, but we also 
find many children, who are backward in learning to talk, have 
very poor auditory discrimination for sounds, although no psycho- 
logical effect has been detected in their auditory apparatus, those 
who have never made this discovery, 

It is a very real tyrant and omnipotent sovereign, who keeps 
the adults around busy carrying out commands unceasingly with 
the repeated cry, “ Again, do it again!’ Through this con- 
ception of power that is gained by the magical result of the repetition 
of one certain sound and no other, the child of necessity develops 
further discrimination between sounds that may be familiar and 
so comes to distinguish the vibration patterns of persons from those 
of objects. Very rarely do children mix these to any great extent, 
because it seems that the sound or pattern becomes so closely 
connected with the associated idea that the two are mseparable. 
It is usually more difficult fora child to realize that a slight difference 
in a pattern may not mean something different than the reverse 
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process. Very young children as a rule have little difficulty in 
distinguishing or imitating rhythms and tunes, and many have 
been known to recognize, hum and be able to ask for 150 different 
tunes at the age of 18 months or so without confusing them or 
introducing variations of their own into the original air, before 
they are able to talk. Word discrimination in these cases has come 
later, possibly, because the parents of these children may have 
sung or played to them more than they have talked in words. 
Again, in these rhythms and sounds the peculiar difficulties en- 
countered by some children in the pronunciation of certain vowels 
or consonants is absent, as Mr. Macleod Yearsley once pointed 
- out in a paper upon The Development of Speech in the Normal 
Child, read before the Child Study Society in 1925, and afterwards 
printed in the Journal of the Society. Many children will recognize 
or be able to repeat a rhythm before they are so familiar with a tune 
or the words of a song. 

M. Delacroix, ina paper that appeared several years ago now in the 
Journal de Psychologie, xx1. Nos. 1-3, upon the Child’s Acquisition 
of Speech, pointed out that backwardness in talking, in children 
was usually the result of the child being in the company of those 
who did not talk much to it, those who themselves were illiterate, 
or had a poor vocabulary or were naturally sad and taciturn. 
Experience of children with this difficulty amply bears out his 
remarks. It is interesting that Clara Schumann, the celebrated 
pianist was a notable example of this result. Her parents were 
estranged, she was mainly in the society of a morose and elderly 
servant with whom no friendly intercourse was possible and commu- 
nication between the two only took place when absolutely necessary. 
She did not speak freely, we are old, until about seven or eight. 

It has been pointed out in a recent article by Elemer Kenyeres, 
Les premiers mots de l’enfant (Archives de Psychologie, Feb., 27) 
that the fundamental idea of language is to gain some wish or to 
gratify some need. It has yet another function, to satisfy the 
infant’s emotional requirements and to be a source of pleasure. 
This function is especially fulfilled by the love-talk that is shared 
between mother and child, the source of a high degree of pleasure 
to both, and which seems to be a necessity in the mental develop- 
ment of the infant, since it has been found that those children 
who have been deprived of this earliest attempt at social inter- 
course, are retarded from the first and often remain inhibited in 
many ways throughout life. We will, however, return to the 
question of the emotional importance of speech later on in this 
paper. 

Between the first and second year of life considerable discrim- 
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ination between sounds and speech has already taken place in the 
mind of the child, and has led to some further difficulties making 
their appearance in consequence. Should we once more remember 
our former thesis that the child regards all sounds heard as vibration 
patterns, like musical phrases, tunes and rhythms, accepting 
them as wholes, having certain outline or shape, and as yet having 
no conception of the meaning of individual words, or the com- 
plexities of grammatical structure, what do we find appearing 
as the most important factors in this stage of auditory under- 
standing, what stands out most clearly in the message thus trans- 
mitted to the child’s mind ? 

1. That the vibration pattern has some quality which tells of 
its source, mother, father, cat or kettle, bath or food pre- 
paration. 

2. That some emotion is attached to it, conveyed by the quality 
of the sound itself or through association, love or tenderness, 
anger or haste in the voice, loudness or shrillness, connected 
with rough handling or some other discomfort, or merely 
from auditory overstimulation, which causes pain to the 
sensitive auditory nerve of the young child. 

3. That later on, meaning becomes attached to these sounds, 
often aided by the pantomime of the adult, gesture, exaggerated 
facial expression, all of which help the child to understand the 
meaning of the spoken word. 

4. That further discriminatory power is required of the child 
to realize that other people, having their own personal vibration 
patterns, may use phrases that are familiar in the voice, that 
is, vibration patterns of the parents, but now sound appreciably 
altered, although they are used with the same significance. 

5. That later still, a similar meaning may be conveyed by vibration 
patterns that are entirely different, new words that are alto- 
gether unfamiliar being used to convey the same message. 
Thus two words may mean the same thing ; one word may have 
two meanings ; and words said in different voices produce quite 
different vibration patterns. 

These last mentioned stages of understanding of speech and 
sound discrimination constitute a grave difficulty to be overcome 
in early childhood, and will account for many common mani- 
festations of shyness and embarrassment on its part when confronted 
with a stranger, and will also prove to be the foundation of that 
general hatred and suspicion felt towards “a foreigner,” which 
frequently survives into adult life, and causes the inhibition seen 


in so many people where the acquiring of a foreign language is 
concerned, although this has also several other roots. 
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The voices and speech forms of the inmates of the home and 
members of the same family usually resemble one another some- 
what, and are familiar to the child; their meaning to a certain 
extent has been grasped by the baby. It can both understand 
and make itself understood by those with whom it comes in constant 
contact. When introduced to a stranger, however, whose vibration 
patterns are unfamiliar, although perhaps words that are actually 
well known may be used, the child is bewildered and cannot under- 
stand. Peculiarities of voice, rhythm, intonation, accent make 
the familiar words quite unrecognizable, and the stranger also 
must not infrequently turn to the relation of the child for an 
interpretation of the child’s speech. Not to be able to understand 
or be understood frequently raises panic in the child, which will 
become more than usually intense should it have any peculiarities 
of pronunciation, a lisp or stammer, and may cause an inhibition 
of speech, which will be in greatest evidence, when strangers must 
be encountered and some explanation given. Speech will only 
be free and pleasurable when within the home circle or among old 
friends. 

In such a situation is to be found a source of fear that may often 
cause the swift regression to an earlier mode of expression on the 
part of the child, gesture, that of hiding, running to the mother 
for protection or interpretation, or tears. Adults suddenly faced 
by the impossibility of making themselves understood in a foreign 
country frequently show similar childish reactions of rage, shouting 
incoherently, wild gesture, followed by a disintegration bordering 
on tears when they get really desperate over fruitless attempts 
to make themselves intelligible. The Frontier, and conflicts 
with Customs Officers will furnish many such scenes. 

We, in common with the child, find it difficult to recognize 
familiar words spoken in an unfamiliar accent, or with a changed 
rhythm. Country dialects and the endeavours of foreigners, 
who may actually talk correct English up to a point, but with 
the sentence and words accented as in the rhythm of their own 
native tongue, present us with similar difficulties, until we have 
grasped how much or what variation must be allowed for in the 
distortion of familiar sounds and words. This, of course, the 
young child has neither the experience nor the knowledge to 
accomplish. These complexities cause the utmost confusion 
until the new voice and accent have been learned by constant 
repetition such as would be required for the acquisition of a new 
language altogether. 

This is a difficulty that may prove a very real hindrance to 
the education of the young, because the difficulty in understanding 
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the meaning of familiar words, pronounced by a strange voice 
is seldom grasped to the full by those who set out to teach the young 
child. They will talk quickly, in strange accents and unfamiliar 
words, and then think the child is stupid not to understand or 
naughty not instantly to obey a command. They might as well 
talk in a foreign language. The little that the child does compre- 
hend and carries out has been acquired by some clue given by 
accompanying gestures or the general emotional tone of the voice 
or some expression of the features. 

The difference between home language and that of the school, 
represents to a certain extent in many cases the problem of Bi- 
lingualism, especially in country districts or the slums of our 
great cities, including the most important aspect of this problem, 
its emotsonal aspect. In cases where we find that Bilingualism 
proves an inhibiting factor in the development of the child, we 
usually discover that the existence of the two languages presents 
the child with an emotional conflict, resembling that between 
hostile nations, or races, which it frequently represents at the same 
time. 

The most devoted love and patriotism will be connected with the 
native language of a people, as the insistence of enforcing a foreign 
tongue by a conquering nation will arouse the most bitter enmity. 
In the past we had the instance of Alsace and Lorraine, at the 
present day we may follow the same difficulty occurring in that 
part of the Tirol which used to belong to Austria, and speak German, 
which has since the war been ceded to Italy and is having Italian 
thrust upon it. Italian-speaking priests have been installed in 
the village churches; Italian is the only language taught in the 
schools although by the terms of the treaty bilingualism in the 
schools was promised ; national songs are forbidden under penalty, 
the word Tirol is prohibited on post cards exposed for sale or sent 
through the post, letters with this address lead to a fine imposed 
upon the recipient. No telegram written in German is accepted 
for transmission, and all place names have been changed. The 
children learn the hated language and it is the source of much 
conflict, as is often the more refined way of speaking learned by 
the slum children in our cities ridiculed by their parents, while the 
children in years to come may be ashamed of what they will con- 
sider the ‘‘ ignorant talk of the old folks, their parents ”’. 

Difficulties and conflicts are also to be found in the language 
problems of Ireland and Wales. esearch carried out upon the 
effect of Bilingualism of Children attending schools in Wales showed 
a high percentage of retardation and backwardness in school work, 
but the ancient racial antagonism that still survives between 
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these peoples and the English, unconsciously if not consciously, 
was not taken into consideration for the solution of the riddle 
(Frank Smith, “ Bilingualism and Mental Development ” British 
Journal of Psychology, Jan., 1923). 

The same difficulty will frequently occur with similar disastrous 
consequences in cases that might be called Family Bilingualism, 
which presents differences of vibration patterns for the confusion 
of the child as well as an emotional situation. The father and 
mother are of different races, grades of society, or education and 
consequently talk a different language, nationally, socially or 
intellectually, which not only causes a conflict consciously or 
unconsciously in the parents but which will also become accentuated 
in the children for the following reasons. 

As we have already pointed out the native language is the subject 
of much sentiment and is usually the dearest to all peoples. Should 
this not be the case some curious inversion must have occurred 
arising from an emotional conflict concerning it in the childhood 
of this person. Each parent will thus wish the children to speak 
his or her language, or to speak that one most fluently, and to the 
extent of the open breach between the parents or their unconscious 
hostility, each will struggle to win the children through the acquis- 
ition of the language that is dear and the exclusion of the hated 
one. This conflict concerning the love and language of the children 
may become extremely fierce and bitter and the children’s affections 
will be torn asunder in consequence. They must side with one 
parent or the other, and show some preference: they will respond 
to threats or bribery, both of which are equally injurious to their 
mental health. 

The familiar expressions Mother Tongue and Fatherland are 
interesting in this connection. The mother is undoubtedly the 
first source of language and the spoken word to the baby. She 
first sings to it, talks to it, attends to its needs and initiates it into 
that comfortable intercourse of love-talk that makes such an 
intimate bond between the two. We never find a lullaby which 
appears to be the father singing to the baby, and the father does 
not as a rule show much interest in the infant until it shows signs 
of distinguishing him by giving him a name, looking pleased at 
his approach. These will generally be noted in the records made 
by. fathers concerning the dawning intelligence of their children 
as proof that it is really established. Strangely enough, in the 
monograph upon the Mentality of Apes, Prof. Kéhler showed 
equal delight when he managed to teach one of his Chimpanzee 
pupils to address him by the name of ‘‘ Papa ”’ and always rewarded 
the performance by the presentation of some special dainty. 
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The study of anment lwilabies would provide much matenal 
for research of this kind but further details would be out of place 
in this paper. It is better that we return to the subject of in- 
hibition that arises in the child’s discnmination of sounds or speech 
forms and in the acquisition of speech from such causes, as the lack 
of some early step, the love-taik of the mother, the ndicule for 
imperfectly reproduced words or sounds by the child, the feeling 
of power gained through the first mastery of the magic idea of 
words that receives some disappointment, or the conflict connected 
with the acquisition of language on the part of the parents. There 
are many children who are retarded in acquiring language, weak 
in auditory discrimination or who become psvchologically deaf, 
from causes such as these, and expert medical advice states that 
organic defect is in no way responsible for the state of affairs. 

The child who takes no interest in communicating its ideas, 
can find other ways of gaining its wishes and has found other 
substitutes for oral pleasure gained by sound-making, or producing 
gratifying rhythmical patterns with other parts of the body, 
head-nodding, hand-waving. | When these other substitutive 
pleasure or pre-speech forms are proving completely satisfying to 
the child, it is difficult to make him give up a familiar and easy 
method in order to acquire one that does not give immediate 
pleasure or satisfaction, nor does it hold out any promise of advantage 
to come in the child’s mind. We also find that the child who is 
more than usually ego-centric yet has failed to dominate his en- 
tourage by speech, becomes introverted and shows a marked lack 
of appreciation of the sounds made by others, he will not listen to 
them with much attention, and does not want to hear what they 
are saying clearly, or he might have to do what they said. The 
speech of others seems to be one continual interference with his 
liberty or his contemplation of himself or his ideas, and he will tend 
to become absent-minded of the talk and presence of others as a 
child as well as when grown up. 

Much of the incorrect pronunciation of children, which is often 
attributed to inaccurate hearing, inattention or stupidity may 
frequently be actually a sign of rebellion against convention and a 
demonstration of a right to their own individuality. Others 
pronounce words in a certain way, therefore this child will find a 
different way to say the word, and talk its own language. 

Fear will also play an important part in the inhibition of sound 
discrimination, and the child who has been easily frightened by 
loud ugly voices or has been shouted at, will have the finer dis- 
crimination of sounds impaired because fear will temporarily 
obliterate the reception of all sounds, since the young child has the 
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power when very frightened of ceasing to hear just as it can shut 
its eyes to sights or does not see things that terrify beyond a certain 
limit. This fear symptom will show a tendency to repeat the 
emotion whenever a similar stimulus presents itself, without, 
however, the connection being clear to the person concerned, 
the connecting link has been forgotten, or repressed because of its 
extremely painful nature. 

Besides these causes which we have already enumerated, the lack 
of the finer discrimination of sounds and speech differences may 
be due to other causes, such as inattention through the habit of 
being in a hurry to imitate someone else immediately without 
waiting until the right sound has been heard or heard in its entirety. 
We will find that these persons invariably confuse words which 
begin in the same way, and will show a tendency to recognize 
words in print in the same rapid fashion, especially foreign or 
unfamiliar words, as ‘“‘ that long word beginning with pro.” or 
“that man whose name begins with B”. The rest of the word 
does not really seem to matter and they will use words quite in- 
discriminately as long as they begin in the same way. The speech 
habits of a person will be found reflected in their general habits, 
so that it is difficult to determine which was the primary and which 
the secondary state of affairs. Occasionally lack of fine discrimin- 
ation will arise from the imitation of a dearly loved person whose 
enunciation was not clear and whose pronunciation was faulty, 
whereas the contrary state of affairs may also accur. Asa reaction- 
formation to the slovenly habit of speech in a person, whom the 
child dislikes for character-traits of which this is typical, the 
child develops a meticulously correct and somewhat pedantic 
way of speaking, especially in the pronunciation of those words 
which the adult in question mispronounced. 

These imitations or reaction-formations naturally play an 
important part in education. Nor must we forget the factor of 
the influence of the person who speaks differently, provoking 
ridicule or hatred. Children will experience this where teachers 
are concerned, and the teachers will also have a similar feeling 
against their little pupils for different accents or strange mispro- 
nunciations, for causes deeply connected with their own childhood. 
This may not be observed by the teachers in their behaviour 
towards the children in their charge, we hope it is not, or there 
would be no excuse for the ridicule and bullying that often goes 
on directed against a little child for some lisp or peculiarity of 
diction, or the accent of the home circle, a method that the adult 
believes will have the effect of laughing the child out of the pecu- 
liarity through the mockery and exaggeration, which the child 
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does not recognize as such and does not understand. The result 
will often be a speech inhibition or the deeper rooting of the speech 
defect with incapacity to discriminate fine differences through 
fear called up by these early situations, or a stammer may appear 
connected with fear and hatred of this persecutor against who 
there is no means of protection and from whom no way of escape. 

Usually these results or even their possibility are not considered 
by the adult in relation to their behaviour towards children, or 
we should not find it so common to hear a grown-up person mimicing 
children who cannot speak plainly, or who find it difficult to under- 
stand an odd accent or unusual pronunciation on the part of the 
adult, for it is by no means uncommon to find in these mockers, 
a quite high degree of peculiarity or inaccuracy of pronunciation. 

Few of us have the least idea of the sound of our own voices 
or of little peculiarities that may seem equally worthy of derision 
by others or funny to a child. We may learn a very great deal 
about our own voices, or the way in which we generally speak 
to children by listening attentively to the way in which they talk 
to others younger than themselves or their animals or toys, because 
they will usually adopt the same vibration patterns and phrase- 
ology with amazing faithfulness and we can also learn by the 
patient observation of the irritability of little children provoked by 
the presence of certain persons, the extremely injurious effect 
upon them that is exercised by highpitched, querulous or ugly and 
angry voices. 


EXAMPLES 


1. The influence of fear connected with sounds heard even at 
an extremely early age may be seen reflected in the later life of 
the child. Thus, the monthly nurse of one particular infant was 
not of sober habits. The father of the child, coming unexpectedly 
into the nursery late one evening, found the woman dozing over 
the fire with the baby’s head in the fender, and its long clothes 
in her lap. He reprimanded her severely and dismissed her 
immediately. The result upon the child was intense fear of loud 
and angry voices, especially those caused by alcohol. Rather 
than continue to hear a voice that stormed at her, she would agree 
with any person who shouted. 

The same child later had a nurse who had spent many years travel- 
ling on the continent and in service with foreign families, amongst 
others a Roumanian family. She would sing to the child and tell 
it nursery rhymes of these countries in which she had been. 
Years afterwards, the child, now grown-up, in a cosmopolitan 
Pension in Berlin, heard some new guests talking together in a 
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language which seemed familiar and very pleasant. Not being 
able, however, consciously to recognize the nationality of these 
people, she made inquiries, to hear that they were Roumanian. 

2. A little boy with a serious speech inhibition, arrived at 
the age of six years old without having put two words together, 
except once; also he spoke in a low voice, almost a whisper, and 
when he coughed covered his ears with his hands. He was also 
afraid of touching things, especially if they could make a noise, 
such as an electric light switch. Part of this difficulty was accounted 
for by the fact that to cure him of attacks of screaming, as a baby, 
his father had shut him into a room alone until he could be quiet. 
The child, finding himself alone, kicked and screamed the louder. 
He also knocked over upon himself a large, but light Japanese 
screen, that fell with a crash. When let out he remarked “‘ Screen 
fall over ’’, the one sentence of his infancy. He showed no wish 
to ask questions nor to tell about his feelings and experiences. 

This wish appeared after a week’s special treatment. Missing 
a favourite toy from its usual place, he asked ‘‘ Where’s the man 
who was in the motor-car gone ? ” and after a few days, “‘ Where's 
the man who was painting the window the other day gone?” 

The fear connected with noises and touching things continued 
longer. An attack of whooping-cough caused him much trouble 
owing to the peculiarly strident vibrations of the cough, and it 
would seem that a large part of the dislike of talking was caused 
by his fear of the sound vibrations set up by his own voice. He 
is exceedingly musical, can distinguish many airs of a com- 
plicated nature, and asks for what he wants by name; sings the 
notes of the opening phrase (musical) ; or words he has invented 
which sound like the grouping of the notes. 

3. A little girl, aged about three or four had great trouble 
with pronouncing le—thus, she called table—tabun and apple 
apun. The family made this the subject of much ridicule, so that 
the child one day, stung past endurance rounded upon them with 
the words—" If you laugh at everything I say, I won’t talk at all.” 
She did not keep this vow entirely but became a very silent child, 
who sat still and was constantly on the watch for the mispronunc- 
iations or verbal mistakes of others. Later in life, however, 
she took up work that involved a considerable amount of speaking 
in public, which caused her at first some distress, because she still 
felt that people would laugh at her or not listen to what she had to 
Say. 

4, It is by no means infrequent for children to become deaf 
not from organic but because of psychological reasons. Thus 
one little girl was always apparently deaf when asked to run errands, 
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or to put down her book because it was time for lessons or a meal. 
Another small boy became deaf after the birth of a smal] sister. 
He hated to hear that baby cry and the loving words spoken to it 
by his mother, whose caresses and love-talk had formerly been for 
him alone. After this had been explained to him his hearing 
returned. 

5. It is also possible for children to hear a word spoken and 
remember it with some significance years afterwards. A small 
child once dreamed of a horrible goblin who sat and repeated the 
one word “ Millery, millery, millery ’’ over and over again with a 
menacing sound that smote her with fear. Why this word should 
have given the impression of a termble threat or coming horror 
could never be imagined. Some light however may be shed on 
the subject in this way. An intimate relative of this child died 
when she was very young of acute pulmonary tuberculosis, often 
called “‘ mslliary ’ tuberculosis. It is likely the child had heard 
this word pronounced in a grave voice by somebody in reference 
with the illness or death of the relative, and from this derived the © 
word said by the goblin, the sound of which was almost identical. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND THE ARTIST* 


By ERNEST JONES 
London 


Though the theme of this lecture is the relationship between 
psycho-analysis and the psychology of the artist, something must 
first be said about the subject of art itself. The connections 
between psycho-analysis and art are of special interest in more 
than one respect. It is, as you are doubtless aware, the fate of 
psycho-analysis to evoke apprehension and hostility in every field 
into which it obtrudes itself, however tentatively. The slightest 
hint from a psycho-analyst that he may be able to throw some 
light on obscure problems in a given field, to make a contribution 
to any given branch of knowledge, at once excites an attitude 
of alarmed defence in those already entrenched there. One has 
seen this occur so regularly in such fields as criminology, education, 
religion, jurisprudence, anthropology, and so on, that one may 
anticipate its automatic appearance on such occasions. Yet in 
no field is the phenomenon more striking or more surprising to 
the psycho-analyst than in that of art. There is perhaps some 
difference to be observed in the characteristic note struck. Whereas 
the overtones of indignation and resentment are the ones most 
clearly to be discerned in some of these instances, particularly 
with religion and criminology, there is no mistaking the blare of 
alarm that is heard whenever psycho-analysis approaches the 
sacred preserve of art. I can safely say that I have never once 
had a patient with any pretension to aesthetic feeling who did not 
express a lively apprehension that contact with psycho-analysis 
would destroy this faculty. They are astonished, and usually 
remain incredulous, when told that psycho-analysis is in no way 
likely to diminish their capacity for aesthetic enjoyment and is 
more than likely to heighten it. The plaint is so constant and the 
fear at times so intense that the psycho-analyst is finally com- 
pelled to ask himself what is it about art that should produce 
such an odd reaction. This reason alone, therefore, would explain 
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how the psyvcho-analyst comes to take a certain mterest in the 
problems surrounding the word “ art.”’ 

At this point we cannot avoid confronting the age-old question : 
What is Art? This perplexing question stands at the threshold 
of any inquiry into the nature of art, for there is no agreement 
about the definition of the category into whose nature we are to 
inquire. There is not even agreement about who are the com- 
petent authonties to give us information on the matter. The 
artist himself, the art critic, the art historian, and the professor of 
aesthetics, all claim the nght to tell us definitely what is art and 
what not. The psychologist, therefore, prepared to undertake 
an inquiry into the psychological nature of the artistic process, 
is bewildered at the outset by a discordant clamour. From it, 
nevertheless, two especially strident voices can be heard above the 
rest, and these, therefore, claim our immediate attention. 

The first of these represents what may perhaps be called the 
pure artist’s view of the matter. It was explicitly developed by 
Rieg] and Worringer towards the end of the last century, but it 
is best known in this country through the powerful advocacy of 
Roger Fry which has secured for it a wide acceptance. These 
authorities maintain that not only the essence or nucleus of art, 
but the whole of its aim, is comprised in what is termed the con- 
templation of formal relations. For our present purpose we shall 
not go far wrong if we paraphrase this in the sentence: Art is 
concerned solely with form, not with content. All other motives 
that may have played a part in the creation of a work of art and 
all other emotions that may be evoked by the contemplation of it 
are, according to this view, to be regarded as entirely accessory, 
fortuitous and irrelevant. In so far as they are factors m the 
situation they disturb the pure aim of art, for in themselves they 
have nothing whatever to do with art. If, for example, a work 
of art evokes in the spectator any memory, any ideas, any feelings 
of love, of regret, of humility, of yearning, and so on, by so much 
the less is it a work of art, for the spectator’s attention is thereby 
deflected from whatever qualities of art the work may contain. 
However laudable and important these other ideas or feelings 
may be they have nothing to do with art. They are often found 
associated with art, but the work of art that results from this 
compromise is, from a purely artistic point of view, impure. In 
revolt against this impurity of motive and effect various artists 
and art critics have gone very far indeed. They do not rest content 
with the statement that these associated ideas are an irrelevant 
intrusion on their art aim, but they actively resent this intrusion. 
A serious attempt has been made, which may perhaps be dated 
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from the work of Cézanne, to eliminate these adventitious elements 
completely, in other words, to construct works of art that shall 
represent nothing whatsoever except the study of various formal 
relations, spatial and chiaroscuro effects, colour relations and 
contrasts, and the like. The fact that the works of art thus 
produced are appreciated by only a limited circle does not in any 
way deter those who support this attitude. They merely express 
their regret that true aesthetic feeling is a gift confined to an 
extremely small percentage of the community, but they see no 
reason why this unfortunate fact should hinder them in their aims 
of achieving pure art. We may add that, although this attitude 
has perhaps been most clearly developed in the sphere of painting, 
it finds its counterpart in other arts, notably that of music. Indeed, 
the resistance displayed to the introduction of what may be called 
ideational, for instance programme, music shows that in this 
sphere the attitude in question must long have been firmly estab- 
lished. 

The second of the two views we are considering, which may be 
called the humane view, is both more comprehensive in itself 
and more capable of a wide appeal. One may, in fact, doubt 
whether many people of general culture, without any particular 
concentrated interest, would subscribe to the first view presented 
above. While displaying every respect for the puristic attitude 
of the specialist, which undoubtedly must have its deep signifi- 
cance, and while agreeing that large numbers of vulgar so-called 
works of art make their appeal solely through what have been 
called the associated emotions, they nevertheless cannot go so 
far as to regard the puristic view as all-embracing. They find it, 
in the first place, hard to believe that the high significance attaching 
to art in all civilizations can be accounted for either by a special 
appeal which is admittedly confined to an extremely small circle 
or by a purely external connection with what we have referred 
to above as ‘associated emotions”. After all, these emotions 
can find innumerable other forms of expression and it is very 
difficult to think that their constant association with art can be 
entirely fortuitous. According to this second view, on the con- 
trary, the association between them and aesthetic feeling is an 
integral part of both the creative artistic impulse itself and the 
effect produced by the work of art. Put very crudely, this approx- 
imates to the common belief that an artist expresses his deepest 
“pours out his soul’’, as it is said, in his work and in this way 
communicates them, more or less successfully, to his audience. 
The feelings in question are presumed to be of a kind common 
to all human nature, hence their effect, though doubtless they 
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differ in their intensity, profundity, exaltation, and in many other 
respects from those generally experienced by the mass of man- 
kind. The relation between them and the specific aesthetic 
sense claimed by the artist would thus in the last resort be a matter 
for the psychologist. 

It is at this point that the psycho-analyst ventures on the scene 
in the hope of being able to establish better relations between the 
two parties by throwing light on the nature of their differences. 
Not that he makes any pretentious claims in the matter, for his 
studies have especially impressed him with the enormous com- 
plexity, subtlety and profundity of the human mind and we are 
certainly all agreed that we have here before us one of the most 
baffling and obscure problems in the whole realm of psychology. 
It is, indeed, by no means sure that the problem is entirely psycho- 
logical. It is very well possible that to understand the full nature 
of the artistic endowment, that is, the specific aesthetic capacity 
and the physical ability to express this, we may have to evoke the 
aid of the physiologist with his special knowledge of the sense 
organs, of muscular cdordination and such like matters. Be this 
as it may, however, it is evident that there are many purely psycho- 
logical problems involved, so we do well at first to ask how far the 
psychologist can carry us in our investigation. 

Now there are three reasons why the psycho-analyst in particular 
feels emboldened to embark on at least a preliminary exploration 
of the ground. \To begin with, psycho-analysis is, almost by 
definition, the study of the unconscious part of the mind, that is, 
the deeper layers of the mind of which we are totally unconscious, 
and it will be well known to you how constantly the great artists 
have described their creative impulse as arising in a compelling 
manner from unknown depths of the mind, from what we nowadays 
term the unconscious.) In bygone ages this mysterious unknown 
source of inspiration was identified with the outer world, usually 
the supernatural world, and we still retain from this belief such 
expressions as divine afflatus, but we have the best of reasons 
for thinking that much of what in those ages was attributed to 
external agencies arise in fact from the unconscious, from the 
unknown depths of the personality itself. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to expect that a branch of science devoted to the intensive 
study of unconscious mental processes may throw some light on 
impulses that so characteristically emanate from this region. 

In the second place, psycho-analysts are forced by their daily 
work to come into the closest contact with feelings and mental 
'Teactions of an aesthetic order. In many analyses these play a 
very prominent part and the precise relationship between them 
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and the other components of the mind has to be elucidated with a 
delicacy of detail unimaginable to those not familiar with the 
psycho-analytic procedure. It may be known to you that this 
analytic work has to be performed against a formidable opposition, 
technically termed the resistance, which springs from sources for 
the most part unknown to the subject and out of his control. Now 
it has happened to me in several cases that this resistance was 
mobilized in the peculiar form of a fear lest what was to the patient 
the most precious thing in life, his capacity for aesthetic feeling, 
be jeopardized by advance in the analytic aim. The aesthetic’ 
sense became in these cases the main strategic point of the battle 
and it was plain that it not only had intrinsic significance but was 
being used to represent a number of still deeper and hidden feelings. 
One knows that this cannot happen unless there is some inherent 
relationship between the representative and the thing or things 
represented, so that it became necessary to investigate not only 
the nature of the concealed feelings but also the precise relations 
between them and the aesthetic feelings. Furthermore, still 
more interesting proved to be the study of the opposition between 
this group of resistances, represented externally by alarm about 
the imagined threat to the aesthetic feelings, and the repressed 
and buried tendencies which it was the main aim of the analyst to 
uncover. In such an investigation, therefore, one sees clearly 
that the isolation of the aesthetic sense which the purists strive for 
is quite artificial, however useful it may be for their purpose, and 
that in reality the aesthetic feelings have important and intimate 
connections with at least two other sets of mental processes, those 
it may represent and those it is opposed to, of a kind which psycho- 
analysis reveals as being the most fundamental in the whole person- 
ality. It is impossible for me to discuss here all that such studies 
have taught us about the nature of aesthetic feelings, for to do so 
would be to presuppose a thorough knowledge of the subject- 
matter of psycho-analysis, but I hope presently to be able to make 
a few general observations based on these studies, the existence 
of which in themselves justify the psycho-analyst’s right to come 
at least to some tentative conclusions on these obscure problems. 

In the third place, the psycho-analyst cannot escape making the 
interesting observation that the workings of the artist’s creative 
impulse bear noteworthy resemblances to other mental processes 
which it is the more usual task of the psycho-analyst to study. 
I have especially in mind here the various manifestations of the 
phantasy life. The resemblances in question are certainly more 
than analogies, for it can be shown that there are direct connections 
between them and the activities concerned in artistic creation. 


al 
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I may say at once that the result of such investigations has only 
been to heighten one’s respect for the artist and to substantiate 
the most lofty claims he may put forward concerning the importance 
of art. Freud’s own words on this point are of interest. He says 
of artists that they have a way of knowing a number of things 
in heaven and earth that are not dreamed of in our philosophy. 
He says further that in knowledge of the human soul they are far 
in advance of us everyday people, for they draw on sources that 
we have not yet opened up for the use of science. In another 
passage he proclaims the artist as having always been the fore- 
runner of the man of science, and indeed their religious passion for 
truth is not the only bond between the two. 

I may now state one of the main conclusions to which one is 
conducted by the line of approach just indicated, and I trust it ts 
one which can effect a certain measure of reconciliation between the 
opposing views presented above. It supports the popular con- 
tention that the driving force in the artistic impulse is the need 
for expression, and further that what the artist has to express 
is primarily something of a non-aesthetic nature, something which 
may inaccurately, but intelligently, be described as a general 
human emotion. On the other hand one has to agree with the 
purist not only in respect to the essential importance of aesthetic 
feeling in the process in question, but further that the cardinal 
aim of the artist’s striving is a purely aesthetic one. To resolve 
the apparent antinomy in these two statements I will combine 
them in the formula that what the artist is really trying to do, 
quite unconsciously, is to convert as completely as possible into 
aesthetic terms whatever emotions or wishes may be deeply stirring 
him. This highly condensed formula will now need to be amplified 
and modified to a considerable extent before it can convey to you 
what I wish it to. 

To begin with, we have to be perfectly clear in our minds about 
the distinction between the pure aesthetic feelings and the other, 
more general, class. To the latter the terms “‘ associated ’’, “ deri- 
vative’”’, “human”, “ biological’ are at times applied in this 
connection ; we could simply call them, for the purpose of this 
argument, the non-aesthetic emotions. According to the art purists 
the undeniable part they play in most works of art must be regarded 
as a sort of concession to the ordinary man. Roger Fry, for 
example, refers rather contemptuously to “ the romantic overtones 
of life which are the usual bait by which men are induced to accept 
a work of art’. This no doubt is often true, such as when interest 
in the subject of a picture leads someone to take a special interest 
in the picture as such, but it is a very superficial process. The 
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very reverse of this proposition touches a far deeper truth. On 
the basis of my psycho-analytic studies I would maintain that 
the essential function of art, and of aesthetic feeling altogether, 
is to induce such a state of mind as will enable the person concerned 
to experience certain profound emotions under its guise. To 
explain what I mean I have to introduce to you the concept of 
what is called fore-pleasure, for what I am suggesting is that 
aesthetic feeling is really one of the varieties of fore-pleasure. By 
this term we mean in psycho-analysis an experience which, in- 
trinsically pleasurable in itself, has the peculiar function of stimu- 
lating the need for some further pleasure of a more culminating kind, 
the end-pleasure, as it is called, in which final satisfaction of the need 
or desire is achieved. The most familiar example is to be found 
in the sexual life, where the preliminary “ fore ’’-pleasures of wooing 
and love-making are stages leading towards the culminating act 
of union. We see also from this example how common it is for 
the process to halt at the preliminary stage, either from necessity 
or even from preference, a consideration which has an important 
bearing on any full psychological theory of art. An example 
much more akin to the artistic process, however, may be taken from 
another field of aesthetics, namely, that of wit. Freud in his 
penetrating study of this subject was able to show that one can 
distinguish two quite separate sources of the pleasure derived 
from wit. In one class, which he called ‘‘ harmless wit,” the 
pleasure is wholly derived from a series of processes, such as play 
on words, absurdity, unexpected discovery of the familiar, which 
he grouped together under the name of the “ technique of wit ”’; 
it was not difficult to indicate the various infantile origins of them. 
In the more important form of wit, however, which he termed 
“tendentious wit ’’, various unconscious tendencies, aggressive, 
cynical, etc., obtain gratification under the guise of the pleasure 
derived from the technique. He came to the curious conclusion 
that in this class one never knows, strictly speaking, what one is 
really laughing at ; one is deceived by the amusement derived from 
the technique alone. This latter pleasure masks the former, or 
more accurately expressed, provides the essential condition for 
the experiencing of the former: it is, therefore, a fore-pleasure, 
the other being the end-pleasure. The striving, of course uncon- 
scious, that goes to produce the wit is directed towards the question 
of technique, the problem being how best to fashion a technique 
that will allow of unconscious expression of the deeper tendencies. 

In so far as one accepts the parallel of wit and art one can under- 
stand and agree with the purist’s assertion that all the artist’s 
efforts are bent towards apprehending and expressing an aesthetic 
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problem. This may be perfectly true in itself and yet a knowledge 
of the unconscious operations concerned allows us to take the view 
that nevertheless it is only a part of the whole process. To deal 
with the aesthetic problem is the essential aim of the artist and, 
so far as his conscious mind is concerned, the whole of the matter, 
. but what the artist thinks he is doing and what he is really being 
moved to do are two quite different things. That these two things 
can be different and yet related is the difficult thesis I am trying 
to propound to you. The psycho-analyst can only take up the 
same attitude as he does to the dicta of his patients concerning 
themselves. These he knows always contain the truth, but they 
need sifting before the exact truth can be ascertained. 

Of the respects in which the parallel between wit and art breaks 
down one is of special interest to us here. With wit there is no 
particular antagonism between the two forms of tendencies we have 
mentioned above, or between the two forms of pleasure concerned. 
With art, on the contrary, there is good reason to think that an 
essential feature of the artistic process is a profound opposition 
between the corresponding two, i.e. the aesthetic and the biological, 
and this is consciously voiced in the strength with which the “ pure ” 
artist repudiates any interest in the biological feelings, contempt- 
uously dismissing them with such phrases as “ associated”, 
“romantic ’’, or “disturbing and accidental accompaniments ”’. 
I am sure it would only madden an artist to hear his concern with 
aesthetic problems being described as merely a particular ‘ tech- 
nique ” for dealing with a much broader and deeper set of problems, 
and his first response might well be that we are vastly overestimating 
the importance of technique. Let us be clear, therefore, that 
this word can be used in two very different senses. When we speak 
of art being a technique for dealing with and satisfying certain 
quite unconscious biological tendencies, we are, of course, not 
thinking at all of what the artist calls the technique of his craft, 
a matter with which we are not here concerned. This possible 
misunderstanding having been cleared away, the artist would be 
more shocked than ever when he apprehended our actual meaning. 
He would say that in so far as an artistic creation fulfils any tendency 
in life, for instance, a social, financial or political tendency, by so 
much is it removed from being a true work of art, and, incidentally, 
he would be quite right because he would be referring to conscious 
tendencies and our thesis is concerned essentially with unconscious 
ones. He would protest that, with all our respect for him, we had 
put forward a thesis the exact reverse of his own: whereas for him 
any biological emotions that may happen to accompany a work 
of art are nothing but baits to induce the spectator to contemplate 
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its aesthetic theme, for us the aesthetic process is the bait that 
enables both him and the spectator to satisfy these biological 
tendencies. In short, we should reach the usual impasse that is 
invariably provoked when one person is talking of conscious mental 
processes and the other of unconscious ones. 

We may profitably broaden and simplify our problem at this 
point by considering some of the various spheres of art from this 
particular angle. Instead of the phrase “ biological tendencies 
or emotions ” let us use the word “ idea” and ask what relation 
ideas bear to the various forms of art. It is easy to see that the 
three principal arts constitute a graduated series in this respect. 
Poetry, and still more evidently other forms of aesthetic literature, 
is unthinkable without ideas, and moreover these are certainly 
not merely accessory. Even granted that the more obvious 
aspects of the asethetic appeal have to do with purely sensuous 
elements, rhythm, metre, sound of words and the like, elements 
of unquestionable importance, it cannot be doubted that perhaps 
more important and subtle sources of the aesthetic pleasure are | 
to be found in the sense of order and inevitable relations of the : 
ideas presented, in other words, in the painter’s “‘ contemplation ' 
of formal relations’’ transferred to an ideational plane. The ° 
graphic arts come in the middle of the series. It is with them 
that the battle chiefly rages over the part played by ideas. In 
spite of the fact that almost all the acknowledged masterpieces 
of painting are concerned with definite ideas, the modern artist, 
as we have seen, wishes to purge his work of these blemishes. And 
it is with the third of our series, music, that he can find the clearest 
confirmation of his views. For, excluding for the moment military 
music, love music and programme music, there is no doubt that to 
associate most of the great classics of music with any definite 
ideas or tendencies seems to us little short of profanation. I 
think we should all agree with this so far as any conscious ideas 
on the part of the composer are concerned, but when it comes to 
the deeper level of unconscious ideas and feelings it is a different 
matter. Never having analysed any composer I cannot speak 
dogmatically on the point, but I find it hard to believe that this 
class of creative artist differs in this respect from all others. Re- 
viewing, therefore, the three chief forms of art, we have to agree 
with the purist so far as his thesis applies to conscious ideas, but 
we cannot admit that it is necessarily valid also when it is a question 
of unconscious ideas. 

Returning now to the psycho-analytical view that art as a whole 
serves the function of a peculiar vehicle whereby unconscious 
biological feelings are expressed or satisfied, I would remind you 
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of the hint I dropped that the aesthetic feelings are also in a certain 
sense opposed to these other feelings and that the vigorous repud- 
lation of the connection between the two on the part of art purists 
arises from this fact. We are thus faced with the curious paradox 
that one set of feelings moves in the same direction as another 
set, both fusing harmoniously in the same final expression, and yet 
that they are also antagonistic one to the other. How is this 
contradiction to be resolved? Perhaps it is time at last that I 
come to the subject of psycho-analysis itself, one which has been 
rather taken for granted hitherto in the discussion. 

Let me state shortly some of its main tenets. One of the most 
important is that it has led to what may be called a dualistic con- 
ception of the mind. It attaches the greatest significance to the 
existence of unconscious conflicts. Often enough there are doubts, 
conflicts and dilemmas in the conscious mind, and even more often 
between the conscious mind and other deeper elements the very 
existence of which is only painfully admitted. But much more 
important than any of these is the constant state of conflict obtaining 
between opposing tendencies in the unconscious mind, and the 
greater part of what we usually consider to be our whole mind, 
1.e. Our Consciousness, is nothing but a resultant of these conflicts. 
On the particular resultants and compromises reached unconsciously 
depends not only our state of conscious serenity, balance and mental 
health, but also the very nature and intensity of our interests, pre- 
ferences and beliefs. The unconscious conflicts to which I am referring 
take place between various inborn primitive tendencies on the one 
side, tendencies often incompatible with civilized social life, and 
the forces opposed to them on the other side, which may for present 
purposes be grouped under the name of conscience. Psycho- 
analysis has discovered that in our hearts we are much less moral 
than we think, a truth which the philosophers and saints have 
long suspected, and also that in our hearts we are all much more 
moral than we imagined, a truth which no one had ever suspected. 
Even with people who have no conscience in the ordinary sense, 
who may actually pride themselves on their absence of moral 
judgments, psycho-analysis finds that quite remote from their 
conscious mind strong tendencies are at work which we can only 
call an unconscious conscience. It has been given various names 
by psycho-analysts, super-ego, ego-ideal and the like, and it sub- 
serves the function among others of criticising the ego itself and of 
determining in large part which deeper elements of the mind shall 
be accepted or repudiated by the ego. In the latter event we have 
the phenomenon known as repression, and it is the repressed or 
inhibited impulses that enter into conflict with the rest of the mind. 
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That is what we find when we investigate the deeper layers 
of any mind. But I have next to mention an equally astonishing 
discovery. We find that whatever conflicts are present in the - 
unconscious of an adult are only echoes of those that had disturbed 
his development in early life, and that infancy is predominantly 
the age of conflict. This is really in harmony with what was said 
above about the nature of the conflicting forces. Before the 
infant can attain to the standards and requirements of civilized 
social life it has to submit its primitive nature to a very considerable 
number of violations. The greater part of this process goes on 
unseen and unheard by the grown-ups around, who content them- 
selves with sometimes wondering what goes on inside a child’s 
mysterious mind. The small part that becomes manifest in the 
form of childish naughtiness, difficulties in upbringing, obstinacies, 
night terrors, and the like are dismissed or discounted as being a 
necessary part of the child’s development. In the course of time 
the child comes to make some sort of compromise with the demands of 
life, to build up some system of adjustments, but the price paid 
in the form of mental restriction and inhibition, not to speak of 
the endless kinds and degrees of nervous troubles, is much greater 
than is generally recognized. The repressed unconscious of the 
adult is simply the continuation of what has been repressed in the 
child, that is, repudiated as being incompatible with the growing 
demands made on it by its environment. I should not omit to 
say, further, that what we consider to be the kernel and most 
important part of this unconscious is the famous Oedipus conflict, 
the group of longings, jealousies and hatreds to do with the sexual 
part of the child’s relations to its parents. 

Among the many ways in which the child blindly tries to deal 
with its difficulties two are especially worth mentioning here, the 
processes known technically as sublimation and reaction-formation 
respectively. By sublimation is meant the transforming and 
deflecting of a crude sexual striving so that it may achieve an indirect 
gratification in a permissible way ; a simple example would be the 
gratification in school-boy sport of the sadistic component of the 
sexual instinct. Very many of our permanent interests and 
activities can be shown to be in great part sublimations of various 
infantile components of this instinct. It will be noted that the 
direction of the sublimation is forwards; it is the same as that of 
the impulse which it has replaced and from which its energy is 
ultimately derived. By reaction-formation, on the other hand, 
is meant a process derived from non-sexual elements of the mind. 
Its function is directly to check and oppose the striving of the re- 
pressed sexual tendency, against which it serves asa barrier. Thus 
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an attitude of repugnance or disgust may be built up as a defence 
against any childish tendency to take an interest in the coarser 
aspects of life, for instance, certain bodily processes. Modesty 
and extreme revulsion against pain are two further examples 
of reaction-formations. It is not hard to see that a given conscious 
activity may contain elements of both these kinds simultaneously. 
A tender-hearted surgeon, for instance, may be displaying at the 
same time a purified and permissible manifestation of what was 
originally a cruel impulse together with the reaction of tenderness 
that guards against too rude an expression of it. 

We are now beginning to see how it may be possible to resolve 
the antinomy we discussed above when we spoke of the artistic 
impulse fulfilling at the same time the opposite functions of expressing 
and of guarding against what we called biological impulses. _It 
is easy to see that of the two the reaction side is by far the more 
conscious. Not only does the art purist indignantly repudiate, 
as we saw earlier, any association between the aesthetic and the 
biological, but he establishes a sharp contrast between art and life 
as a whole. I may remind you in this connection of the lives of 
Gauguin and Georges Sand or the attitude of Bernard Shaw's 
Louis Dubonnet. Aesthetic contemplation signifies withdrawal 
from attending to the practical daily aspects of the object or process. 
A useful work of art is a contradiction in terms. We see the same 
even in the fundamental canons of art. | Worringer in his masterly 
study of these takes as the starting-point of all artistic creation 
and regards as the essence of style what he terms the impulse towards 
abstraction. This he traces to the desire to find some possibility 
of rest from the bewildering interplay of the outer world. He 
identifies the sense of beauty with the need for psychical security, 
and one sees the same trait in the respects in which he maintains 
that art goes beyond the mere sense of beauty, such as when it 
evokes the emotional attitudes of awe, grandeur and sublimity. 
_ All this is profoundly true. Art seeks to transcend life ; if I may 
descend to pscyhopathological terms I would say that it represents 
in part a flight from life. 

But I am equally persuaded that the art critic is here describing 
only one half of what goes to constitute art. He ignores and 
rejects the endless hints of its connection with the more vital 
impulses of humanity, hints which in the searchlight of psycho- 
analysis become plain indications. Art is certainly more than a 
flight from life. It is also an expression of life, but it is an expression 
under the guise of flight. We need to carry our analysis further 
to ascertain what are the conditions under which this strange 
phenomenon occurs, and to do so I must return to certain clinical 
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considerations which are the truisms of daily psycho-analytic 
work. 

Failure to attain the goal of some conscious desire may come 
about either from inhibitions in development which hinder one’s 
devoting the necessary energy to attaining the goal or else from 
insurmountable obstacles in the outer world. One man, on recog- 
nizing the unattainability of the goal, will exchange it for another, 
more accessible one ; he will do this even if the second goal has 
somewhat less value than the first, on the same principle that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. The obstinacy with which 
he will adhere to the first aim before deciding to renounce it will of 
course vary greatly according to the optimism, tenacity and other 
character traits present. Another man, when faced with a similar 
situation, is able to withdraw himself without suffering more than 
the necessary amount of pain and regret. A third man, however, 
may be unable to adopt either of these healthy solutions, being 
constitutionally unable to endure either the renunciation or the 
pain they involve. He will then take refuge in phantasy, achieving 
the desired gratification in his imagination. This is often an easy 
and attractive path and it can lead to valuable results if proper use 
is made of the stimulus, but it is a path beset with dangerous 
possibilities. _ The imagined gratification is of course satisfying 
only for a time and some change has to take place in either a forward 
or backward direction. If the stimulus afforded by the phantasy 
is brought into relation with some aspect of reality, it will find some — 
expression in action. If not, there is a considerable likelihood 
that the effect of the stimulus will reverberate inwards instead of 
outwards, and this means that older phantasies get stirred at a 
deeper mental level. This introversion, as it is called, proceeds 
further and further, ever deeper layers of phantasy being stirred 
through the bonds of association that are always present. A 
regression takes place in both depth and time, so that ultimately 
the repressed infantile impulses which we discussed earlier are 
reactivated. One might say that the orginal phantasy in con- 
sciousness has now become translated into infantile terms in the 
unconscious. 

The infantile impulses thus stirred clamour in their turn for 
expression and are met by the repressing forces that developed 
during the earliest stage of childhood. The fate of these impulses 
is in itself a complicated chapter of psychology which time does 
not allow me to expound. We are concerned here chiefly with 
the sublimations that may result from them and it is to the energy © 
in this way set free that I would attribute the driving force which © 
feeds the impulse to artistic creation. An interesting feature of 
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the process is that the sublimity of the inspiration can be closely 
correlated with the extent of the previous regression: one has 
the impression of an almost physical rebound from the lowest 
depths to the greatest heights. It is certain that no artist can 
reach the heights who cannot also plumb the depths of human 
nature. 

The chain of events just described under the names of intro- 
version, regression and sublimation leads to many other results, 
however, than that of artistic creation, so that here there must 
be further special factors at work. We may safely assume that 
one of these is a particular physiological endowment of the sense 
organs concerned, be it eye, ear or touch, and I think that some- 
thing about the nature of this endowment can be specified; it 
is certainly not identical with simple hyperacuity. The necessary 
psychological conditions are still more subtle. One of them is 
a peculiar variety of the ways in which sublimations and reaction- 
formations can be combined. There is further an important 
specific feature in the preliminary regression. This has to proceed 
to a stage anterior to the Oedipus complex, to a stage at which the 
child is particularly concerned with certain bodily processes and 
sensations. It is at this level that we find the antithesis between 
self-preoccupation on the one hand and the relationships to other 
human beings on the other hand which corresponds with the con- 
flict between art and life discussed earlier in this paper. The 
particular regression just hinted at occurs only when there is a flight 
from the biological relationships to other people or from the deriva- 
tives of these, and this flight is a counterpart of the repudiation we 
have noted in the sphere of art. 

I suggested, however, that this antagonism represented only one 
half of the relationship between art and life. They certainly have 
to be divorced for a work of art of any high quality to be produced. 
No artist reaches far unless he concentrates within himself, creates 
to satisfy himself and is his own sternest critic; no work created 
solely to please someone else, even though this be the most beloved, 
will be truly great. On the other hand, the artist will only reach 
a certain level if he does not at some point escape from this self- 
concentration. His task is to find a formula in which his deepest 
feelings about his fellow-creatures, feelings of which he may ‘be 
entirely unaware, are expressed through the medium of concen- 
tration on purely aesthetic experience. An essential condition of 
this is that the ultimate origin of his inspiration, which must 
necessarily be a personal one, be expressed in impersonal feelings 
of wide or general validity. |. This once accomplished, he can 
emerge from his self-absorption and use his art to regain contact 
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with his fellows. | By means of his art he can achieve some measure, 
often a very deep one, of understanding, recognition or admiration. 
Both spiritual and material gains are available to him. Goethe 
once wittily said that the many disadvantages under which the 
artist labours are at least partly compensated by his privilege of 
being paid for his follies. 

When you invited me to speak about the artist from the point 
of view of psycho-analysis, which claims to be a branch of science, 
perhaps you also expected that I should say something of a general 
nature about the relationships between the artist and the man of 
science. There is assuredly a number of interesting, and indeed 
profound, resemblances between the mental functioning of the 
two. We see the same three characteristic stages in the mental 
operations of both. First comes a close and keen observation of 
the resemblances and differences between the various objects 
attended to. Then the observations are collected, classified 
and brought into some general order. Finally there supervenes 
an act of creative imagination in which the significant elements 
of an inevitable relationship are perceived. The emotions evoked 
when the inevitable orderliness of the relationship is apprehended 
must be extraordinarily similar with both art and science. And here 
I am happy to find myself at last in entire agreement with my 
friends the art purists. Roger Fry, for instance, writes: ‘‘ The 
emotion which accompanies the clear recognition of unity in a 
complex seems to be so similar in art and in science that it is difficult 
not to suppose that they are psychologically the same.” 

We mentioned earlier another feature of resemblance between 
artistic and scientific functioning, the common attitude towards 
truth. With both this may reach an almost religious intensity, 
and certainly the presence of this attitude in a high degree is a quite 
indispensable condition if the product is to possess a serious value. 
That this is so with science is evident, but it is not less so with 
art. The artist’s constant endeavour to be true to himself, to be 
true to his art, as the phrases go, shows his appreciation of this. 
The attitude has the natural result that both men find truth, and 
it is very noteworthy how extensively the two sets of findings 
coincide. I do not speak merely of aesthetic truth, which is a 
province by itself. But the artists who have to express them- 
selves in ideational form, for instance poets and dramatists, have 
revealed truths about the human mind so profound that hardly 
any psychologist has approached them. Such writers as Goethe 
and Shakespeare have taught us far more about human nature, 
in its widest and deepest range, than all the text-books of psychology 
that have ever existed. With them the intuitive feeling for truth 
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expressed itself harmoniously on both the aesthetic and scientific 
plane. The mental reaction at this final imaginative stage can 
be equally well expressed by the exclamations: How beautiful ; 
how true. From this point of view we perceive once more how 
exhaustive was Keats’ statement when he said : 


“* Beauty is truth, truth Beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


I have probably not told you anything fresh about art itself. 
But the subject of my paper was “ Psycho-Analysis and the Artist ”’, 
and here I may hope that I have been able to direct your attention 
to some thoughts of general interest. 


A THEORY OF THE SMILE 
By A. M. HOCART 


The origin of the smile does not seem to have been as yet satis- 
factorily explained by psychologists. Prof. W. MacDougall has 
indeed offered a theory of the function of laughter, or rather of 
one of its functions, that the laugh is a protective reaction: if 
anything slightly unpleasant occurs we immediately counteract 
the ill-effects by laughing ; but if the unpleasantness is too great 
the reaction cannot make headway against it. The Great War 
has given abundant proof that our minds protect themselves by 
humour even against extreme mental pain that does not call 
for the exercise of the social instincts of mutual defence. Were 
@ man invariably to see the humorous side of his companion’s 
present danger and laugh at it instead of helping him, society 
could not survive. 

To explain the function, however, is not to explain the origin : 
an organ developed for one purpose may come to be used for another, 
as bones, which, they say, were originally storehouses of salts 
and later were utilized as levers for the muscles. In order to 
trace the origin of anything we must have recourse to the com- 
parative method, that is we must collect all the different varieties 
and from them reconstruct a parent form that will explain them 
all. In this case we have to search for the smile among other 
animals besides man, and if we find it see if it gives us any clue to 
its original meaning. 

Comparative psychologists seem to have been unduly cautious 
in this matter. If we suggest that an animal smiles they warn us 
not to be misled by superficial resemblances. Certainly caution 
is a good thing, but not when it bars enterprise. There can be 
no harm in trying what results if we assume that the animal's 
expression is the same as our smile. 

When a dog is pleased, especially when it is full of fun, it opens 
- its mouth slightly, draws back the corners of the mouth, and bares 
its teeth. If you tickle it under the arm pits as it is lying, it is 
apt to draw back the corners of its mouth slightly without baring 
its teeth. It thus reacts in much the same manner as man under 
the same conditions. Now observe an affectionate and playful 
puppy when its master comes home : it stands with its ears cocked, 
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a distinct gleam in the eye, wagging its tail and smiling. As its 
master draws nearer it rushes towards him and proceeds to chew his 
hand. Have we here got the solution to our problem ? Is the smile 
merely a getting ready to bite? But observe that it is in order to 
bite without injuring, and that makes the difference between the 
bite and the snarl: in the snarl the dog prepares to bite in earnest, 
and therefore the muscles are taut so as to put as much power 
into the bite as possible ; in the smile, on the contrary, the muscles 
are only contracted sufficiently to press the hand without doing 
damage. In other words the smile is the resultant of two opposite 
tendencies, the impulse to tear with the teeth and the impulse to 
suck and lick the object of affection; therefore in a small puppy 
the affectionate bite is apt to be very slobbery. 

Now let us return to man. Adult man does not habitually 
bite the object of his affections, but there is a tendency that way 
which usually betrays itself only in words, and only in extreme 
excitement breaks out into action. In children there is a distinct 
tendency to chew ; I certainly remember liking to chew my father’s 
hand. This tendency seems from the very beginning to be checked 
by repressions which in the adult become so strong as only to be 
broken through by violent emotion. Kissing has, among Europeans, 
provided a very platonic substitute. 

The parallel between the man’s and the dog’s smile is so close 
that I think we are amply justified in identifying the two. Where 
they differ is, firstly in that the dog’s smile is more archaic, that is 
Nearer to its origin; in man it has been retained as a valuable 
index of the mind, and has therefore become far more subtle and 
capable of expressing all kinds of shades which a dog’s mind lacks. 
Secondly, the dog has not learnt to use the smile, or rather the 
emotion it indicates, as a protective reaction: the dog does not 
smile at anything unpleasant. 

If the theory here outlined is correct we should expect to find 
the smile among those animals who, when young, have to practice 
biting and tearing in play, not among others. As a matter of 
fact, herbivorous animals do not smile. Among carnivora the 
cat does not make use of its mouth to catch, but uses its claws for 
that purpose, and therefore kittens in play practice mainly with 
their claws, and very little with their teeth; only when very 
young they occasionally bite affectionately and show the rudiments 
of a smile; the adult cat neither bites affectionately nor smues. 
Of other carnivora I have not been able to make any observations ; 
of monkeys little. When Ceylon monkeys bare their teeth, it 
seems to be usually as a threat, though I confess I do not always 
understand them, having never kept one. The Ceylon monkeys 
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are not particularly interesting, and the Zoo is a better place 
in which to hunt for the smile. I think I have seen in the anthropoid 
apes a faint mischievous smile such as is to be seen in a dog when it 
is meditating a surprise attack on its playmate. 

Some one may object, ‘‘ Man’s mouth is not used to catch or 
fight, but for little more than chewing and speaking ; his childhood 
is devoted mainly to practising his hands, his speech, and his balance. 
How comes it then that he makes so constant a use of the repressed 
bite?’ There is a possible answer to this objection: primitive 
man before the invention of weapons must have made a much 
greater use of his mouth for catching and tearing; his young 
therefore must have indulged in biting to a much greater extent 
than ours. The playful bite has survived from his time as a pure 
expression of emotion ; for one of man’s characteristics is that 
he turns to purely psychological uses what once had a purely 
material and external object. I have tried in the last chapter 
of my “ Kingship ’* to indicate how he has pursued this course 
of sublimation down to the present day. 

The dog’s behaviour may help us to explain the laugh as well 
as the smile. As he becomes excited his smile develops into a 
bark. When in earnest the bark is a signal to the enemy, ‘‘ Keep 
away or I shall bite you”’. In play it threatens merely a mock 
attack. The laugh may thus be nothing but a bark tempered 
by affection : it is to the angry bark what the smile is to the snarl. 
Man has given up barking in anger because he can express his threat 
more effectually in words; but he has retained the playful bark 
as an expression of emotion which is not meant to convey any 
precise information. 

When the smile and the laugh have been studied among all 
the mammals the question will have to be answered, “ Do all the 
animals that smile or laugh derive this peculiarity from a common 
ancestor, or have they developed it independently?” Both, 
so far as our present knowledge goes, are possible. The absence 
of a smile among some carnivora may be due to loss: you can see 
the kitten lose its playful bite as it grows up. On the other hand 
most mammals bite, and any animal that uses its teeth so exten- 
sively for fighting that it has to practice in its childhood becomes 
endowed with a primitive smile. It is possible then that all 
species have not inherited the smile from a common ancestor. 

I must apologize for throwing out these suggestions without 
first putting them to the test by working them out in detail. Time, 
opportunity, and knowledge are lacking, so I must leave this 
inquiry to those who are better situated in this respect. 


1 Clarendon Press, 1927. 


THE LAST PROUST 
By E. EALES 


Six years after the author’s death, the last volume of Marcel 
Proust’s stupendous novel, A la Recherche du Temps perdu, has 
been placed in the hands of the public. Once more, the admirers 
of the great French psychologist will meet old friends in the person 
of Odette, of Madame Verdurin, of M. de Charlus, of Saint Loup, 
of the Duc de Guermantes and of Gilberte, who, in spite of the fact 
that Proust speaks here of bidding “ adieu to many personages,” 
are to be found in these new pages in a position both settled and 
complete,—a position in Time itself. Once more his readers 
will follow Proust as his faithful pen relentlessly depicts the snobbery 
of the “ Salonards,” learning from him that the subject chosen 
for discussion is a negligible quality, and that what matters is 
the power of reflection as to its worth. For in this last book (in 
some sort his literary last will and testament)—the author is 
incessantly preoccupied with the relations existing between the 
sub-conscious and the conscious; his marvellous intellect is em- 
ployed to the utmost to attain that true Realism,—the Realism 
which seeks to seize the Real in all its complexity, its depth, and 
permanency. Past and Present lend their aid to this end, and 
after deep study of ‘ Temps perdu’, Proust finds the teaching 
of bygone hours in “ le Temps retrouve.”’ 

The discovery made by Marcel Proust as to what constitutes 
‘le Temps retrouvé ”’ cannot be better described than by him- 
self in this last volume, when, on his way, one fine day to a matinée 
given by the de Guermantes, he stumbles against a paving-stone 
in their courtyard. At the same moment, he is conscious of a 
rush of joy and seems to hear a voice, which yet is inaudible, 
saying, 

‘ Saisis-moi au passage si tu en as la force, et tache 4 résoudre 
l’enigme du bonheur que je te propose.’ And suddenly he under- 
stands his joy and remembers a vision of splendour,—Venice 
in all the glory of sun and sky . . . Why Venice? Because, 
one day Proust in entering the baptistry of San Marco had stumbled 
on those uneven, age-worn pavings, and in an instant Memory, 
by means of a sensation of To-day, brings back a glorious picture 
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of Yesterday. Chance draws from the depths of his sub-con- 
sciousness feelings and sensations as vivid as when experienced, 
though foreign to the actual moment, incidents that voluntary 
remembrance would be powerless to recall. 

Other trifling episodes set in movement all the mechanism of 
former perceptions,—a highly starched table-napkin at the de 
Guermentes brings to mind that hotel at Balbec and the beauty 
of the sea; the taste of a madeleine dipped in tea, transports him 
to his childhood ; the rattle of a tea-spoon, in some occult fashion, 
_ reminds him of the avenue of trees that formerly he disliked but 
which now he thinks superb. All trifles, and no new thing to 
the psychologist, this connection between the actual and con- 
scious and the past and sub-conscious. But what is new, is the 
deduction drawn by Proust from this state of affairs, from these 
“‘ avertissements ”’ as he calls them. He, who, up to this moment, 
had been struggling vainly to believe in the reality of his own 
talent, who had doubted whether there existed such a thing as 
certainty in this world of fleeing impressions, whether true joy 
were not a chimera,—is suddenly aware of a conviction steadily 
gaining force in him, that at last he can make himself master of 
this mirage, and that instead of imponderables he can present to 
himself, first, and then to his readers, the solid image of true 
Happiness, a fixed Reality on the horizon of Memory. Thanks 
to these sudden perceptions which make the Past trespass upon 
the Present, until one hesitates as to the epoch in which one is 
living, Proust discovers his real ego, a being who, as he so elo- 
quently exclaims 


‘‘ semblait mort, mais qui ne l’était pas autrement, qui s’éveille, s’anime, 
en recevant la celeste nourriture qui lui est accordée ”’. 


And this subconscious self triumphantly proves to Marcel Proust 
what exactly is ‘‘ Le Temps retrouvé,” so that he places it clearly 
before his readers in the third chapter of this, his last volume. 

According to him, it is Time, stripped of those happenings and 
histories, those beings and doings, which too often veil our knowledge 
of it. It is Time, restored in its integrity, to its duration and to 
its continuity. It is Reality, freed from the darkness and heavi- 
ness of the present moment, from its deceptive appearances, from 
all that which leads us astray as to its true significance. ‘‘ Le 
Temps retrouvé,” thus liberated, is enriched by the subtle values 
that accompany it; they may not be understood at first, for 
often we ourselves are out of tune with them, and sometimes 
our intellect, our feelings, or our sensations falsify our perceptions, 
so that these values are warped, or escape us altogether. It 
is the function of the artist to reveal to us grosser souls this mar- 
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vellous Reality, these imperishable values that lend a priceless 
worth to living. He, himself, suddenly aware of this blinding 
light, must use his intelligence and delicacy of perception to make 
us see that which is now illuminated for him. For him it is true 


“qu'un bruit, qu’une odeur, déjA entendu et respirée jadis, le soient 
soient de nouveau, 4 la fois dans le présent et dans le passé, réels sans 
étre actuels, idéaux sans étre abstraits, aussit6ét l’essence permanente 
et habtiucllement cachée des choses, se trouve libérée.” 


and he, the Seer, the Prophet, must place his knowledge at the 
disposal of mankind. The pages that Proust consecrates to this 
discovery are amongst the most luminous he has penned. Writing, 
as he does, in the shadow of Death, it might be feared that these 
last chapters of his gigantic work, would be lacking in the finish 
that distinguishes his earlier volumes, or would be no more than 
a hasty collection of notes, intended for the author’s own guidance 
rather than for his editor. It is true that Le Tempes retrouve 
has not been written over and over again, retouched, lengthened, 
and drawn-out, as have been preceding volumes, but the personality 
of the writer dominates this work as it dominated ‘‘ Ombres des 
Jeunes Filles en Fleur’, or ‘‘ Cété de Chez Swan ’’, and if his style 
is more condensed, it is every whit as perfect, and his psychology 
as acute, as in “A la Recherche du Temps perdu”. True also 
is it, that the first two chapters, with their penetrating remarks 
upon the War, and upon the behaviour of civilians during the 
War, though equal to anything written in preceding volumes, 
do not lead us to imagine that Proust has in store for his readers 
a marvellous and masterly exposé of his thought and of the de- 
ductions he draws therefrom. Yet such is the case, and we can 
say, without exaggeration, that the end of the first volume and 
the first hundred pages of the second, express, as never before, 
those ideas upon art, that were the guiding principle of Marcel 
Proust’s literary career. He sets these ideas before his public 
in a prose impeccable in form and style, and these last thoughts 
of a great writer constitute his legacy to those who have followed 
him in his thinking, as well as being the most astonishing definition 
of Reality as conceived by a psychologist and littérateur. In 
these pages he initiates his readers into the faith that is in him, 
and places his Credo before them in the telling words 


“On raisonne, on vagabonde chaque fois qu’on n'a pas la force de 
s’astreindre 4 faire passer une impression par tous les états su 
qui aboutiront 4 sa fixation, a l’expression de sa réalité.’’ 


Proust’s literary work is a living monument to the truth contained 
in these lines. Few writers have more rigorously sifted every 
fleeting impression, with a view to recording only its basic reality, 
and not many have so faithfully pursued a self-imposed task 
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involving searching analysis and often wearisome reflection. 
Proust, in spite of ill-health, over-strained nerves, and approaching 
death, proved himself equal to this supreme test, so difficult and 
yet so exhilarating that he exclaims that it was sufficient, with- 
out further proof, to make Death itself a matter of indifference 
to him. And triumphant in the knowledge that at last he had 
discovered the true significance of ‘le Temps retrouvé,” he was 
capable of writing, with fingers already cramped by Death’s chill 
touch, 


‘“‘ Une minute affranchie de l’ordre du temps a récréé en nous pour la 
sentir, l’homme affranchi de l’ordre du Temps.”’ 


NOTES FOR AUTHORS AND TRANSLATORS 


(The Editor will be glad to hear from readers who have criticisms or 
amplifications to offer for the improvement of the appended suggestions) 


At the present time books on Psychology, History, or any branch 
of Science are usually sold to the public at about a quarter of their 
actual cost ; if in cost we include the expenses of the author on 
the same basis as a lawyer, a doctor, or an architect calculates 
his fee on, Books are by-products of endowment, and other forms 
of subsidy, and if not directly subsidized are written either by 
persons of independent means, or salaried officials. Not one writer 
in a thousand could live on the proceeds of his books, even elimin- 
ating altogether his costs up to the age of thirty, which can hardly 
average less than {£3000—the equivalent of the Royalties on 60,000 
copies of a 10/6 book, which in fact will be regarded as a “‘ success ”” 
if a thousand can be disposed of. 

As this implies, the limited public for which such books are 
designed rarely includes those concerned with their production. 
Publishers are busy publishing, and printers rarely go beyond 
printing in their literary adventures. It no longer even includes 
reviewers ; for it is a common experience to send out fifty copies 
of a serious work to “ the press’, and to get only half a dozen 
reviews ; of which two will be in technical journals and three by 
young men around some office, who are prepared to write a few 
paragraphs based on the dust jacket, the preface, the peroration, 
if any, and a somewhat hazy imaginative recollection of lectures 
they may once have attended. 

Literary and biographical works can, as a rule, rely on being 
read by reviewers; for however much may have gone to their 
preparation, the mental effort of extracting the semi-human interest 
is one for which our present educational system does not wholly 
disqualify. Otherwise, the ‘general reader ’ is almost extinct. 

It follows that the public for which serious works are written 
is largely the public which also writes them. Indeed it would 
be interesting to have statistics of the number of persons with 
more than a dozen such works in their possession who are not also 
authors. This being so, it might have been supposed that authors 
would produce books for one another, without invoking the expen- 
sive mechanism of publication :—as is already done in certain 
highly organized (chemistry), or strictly limited (entomology) 
branches of science. If the middleman were thus eliminated 
the present price of many books might be halved. Psyche is still 
exploring the possibilities of this method. 
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Meantime the routine of publication demands first and fore- 
most attention to minor details of typography. For the benefit 
of those of our readers who write to us for advice on such details, 
we have prepared some notes on current requirements. In due 
course improvements will be incorporated in a final draft. 

In the case of books which do not involve the majority of the 
intricacies here covered, the essentials which the beginner must 
bear in mind are easily summarized. 

Remember that neither the publisher nor the printer can be 
expected to check the details of your MS., which should, if possible, 
and often must, be a typescript. The publisher will do the best 
he can to help, and will see that it conforms to certain arbitrary 
rules of the house ; the printer will copy it. When once it has been 
set in metal, every change, however small, involves physical labour 
and financial outlay entirely disproportionate to that expended 
on the revision of a typescript. You are allowed reasonable 
proof corrections involving occasional words, etc., which do not 
alter the following lines (N.B. an extra line cannot be added at 
will to a page); and, of course, printers correct their own slips 
free of charge. No careful writer need incur any charge for correct- 
ions; but the unmethodical are apt to run up {10—{15 very 
rapidly by changing their minds at too late astage. Briefly then: 
1. Underline (for Italics) all titles of books and periodicals, in 

text, footnotes, and bibliographies. Titles of articles or 
chapters go in ordinary (roman) type in double quotes “ ” ; 
publishers’ names are not given except for some special bib- 
liographical purpose. 

2. Spell civilize, etc., with a z (which has the advantage of being 
acceptable in America); and in general follow the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary when in doubt. 

3. Do not put stops after titles of Chapters. With quotations, 
put them inside the final quotation marks. 

4. Use double quotations for a first quotation and single ‘ quotes ’ 
for interior quotations and phrases. 

5. You will always receive two sets of page-proofs (at least). 
In case of error or loss in the post, retain one set complete with 
corrections duplicated. You are not expected to do anything 
about an Index till all the page proofs are in your possession. 
But at all stages rough notes that may be of service for an 
Index can profitably be made. 

6. In the case of a translation it is a great advantage for purposes 
of reference to number the pages of your MS. according to 
those of the original (adding e.g. 72 a, 6, c, if the MS pages. 
run over the single page). 
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[The above sextet will suffice fow the majority of straightforward works; the 
follouing detailed Rules therefore concern only those who encounter some of the 
special difficultses which they are designed to cover). 


RULES 

I. The Body of the Text and General. 

(i) Spelling, punctuation, the form of abbreviations, and the use 
of hyphens, capitals, and italics should, except in special 
cases mentioned below, conform with the rulings of the A thors’ 
and Printers’ Dictionary, the Concise Oxford Dictionary, and 
the Rules for Composstors and Readers at the University Press, 
Oxford, that of the first-named being accepted where these 
works differ. 

(2) Double quotation marks should be used for first quotations, 
single for interior quotations. Single ‘quotes’ should be 
used for expressions which require such marks but are not 
quotations. (This is contrary to Rules for Compositors). 
Ex.: “* * Codify ’ was one of Bentham’s successful neologisms,” 
says Sir Leslie Stephen. 
(b) All stops should go inside the final quotation marks. 
(c) Nostop should be placed at the end of the titles of chapters, 
etc. 
Ex.: THE DRAMA. RACINE AND MOLIERE 
(d4) North, east, etc., should have a lower-case initial as a 
rule. Where a cultural area is meant, a capital may be used. 
Ex.: The hills are to the west. 

The mysticism of the East. 

Mariners took the road to the West. 
(e) Foreign names may be transliterated on any reasonable 
system, consistency being maintained as far as_ possible. 
A generally accepted, not too recondite system is preferred, 
and such names as are given in the works mentioned in (i) 
above should for choice be spelt as in these works. 
(f) The simpler spellings, such as medieval, etiology, cenes- 
thesia, etc., are to be preferred. 
(ii) Ditphthongs. The printer will ligature the diphthongs 
ze and oe according to his practice. In cases where he might 
ligature in error (as in Meroe and Aetius), if a diaeresis is not 
used, a warning “no diphthong” should be given in the 
margin of the copy. 
(iii) In German words the usual German practice regarding the 
Umlaut should be followed for choice. 
Ex.: Schafer. Goethe. 
(iv) French accents should be given even on capitals, though 
the printer need not follow this if he has not the type. 
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(v) Tséles of works go in italics (= underlining). Titles of articles 
in periodicals and encyclopaedias and of chapters in books 
should be in roman and double quotes, even in the Biblio- 
graphy and even in foreign languages. In the principal 
reference to a work the place and date of publication should 
be given, but not the publisher’s name. For the capital 
initials of foreign pertodscals and learned societies, any con- 
sistent system may be adopted. For foreign works, see Rules 
for Composttors. 

For examples see IT below. 

(vi) References sn the Text should be included in the sentence. 
Ex.: . . . as we have seen (p. 24). 

Where Vol., Bk., Chap., Pt., Sec., Fig., or Pl. is the first word 
in a reference it should have a capital initial; after the name 
of a work use your discretion, provided you are consistent. 
Ex.: . . . cause (see Bk. II, chap. v). 

Ex.: . . . (see Eothen, Chap. ii). 

But p. should always be in lower case, except of course, at 
the very beginning of a sentence. 

(vii) Wetghts and Measures should be converted into the 
British systems, except in the case of certain scientific measure- 
ments and of very small quantities in which conversion would 
sacrifice accuracy. 

(viti) Orntsstons should be indicated by three dots . . . (four 
where one is a full stop). 

(ix) Where any passage such as a Foreword, including footnotes, 
is to be printed entirely in italics, roman will be used where 
italics would be required under other headings of these Rules. 
If the printer has not enough small italic type for the foot- 
notes he may elect to print these in roman. 

Footnotes. 

Author’s names should go in roman. See (v) and (vi) above. 
(2) Classical works and books of the Bible. 

The following examples are illustrative. 


For Write 
Livy, bk. i, chap 2, sec. 4. Livy, 1, 2, 4. 
Livy, bk. i., chaps. 2 and 4 Livy, i, 2 and 4. 


Livy, bk. i, chap. 2, secs. 7 and 9; Livy, i, 2, 7 and 9; 
chap. 3, sec. 8; bk.v., chaps, 10 and 12. 3,8; v, 10 and 12. 
Livy, bk. i, chap. 2, sec. 4; Appian, Livy, i, 2,4; App., il, 
bk. ui, chap. 3. 3. 

(6) Other works. 

The abbreviations Vol., Bk., Pt., Chap., and Sec., or §, should 
be used. Subdivisions of a work to be separated by commas, 
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different works by semi-colons. Where there are not too 
many references (covering the page with capitals) a cap V 
is best for Volume, and I for i, so long as consistency is observed. 
The advantage of the latter is that there is then no confusion 
with the page references to prelims. 
Ex.: See Smith, Perssa, Vol. I, p. 20; H. Jones, The Calsphs 
(London, 1910), fig. 12. 

(c) Persodscals. 

Volumes should be quoted in upper case roman, without the 
word ‘ Vol.’, the date being given in parentheses within the 
same commas; if the Vol. has no number the date does not 
require parentheses. 
Ex.: See Dubois, “ La Céramique grecque”’, in Journal des 
Savants, XIT (1905), pp. v-vii and 12-14; H. Miiller, “‘ Keramik’”’ 
in Rheintsches Museum, 1912, pp. 1 ff.; Brown, art ‘“‘ Pottery,” 
in Jones, Dictionary of Antiquities; Robinson, “ Athens,” 
in his Htstory of Industry (London, 1900). 

Biblsography. 
The above rules apply, except that date and place of publi- 
cation do not go in parentheses. 
Names of authors, translators, editors, etc., should, as a rule, 
go in small capitals. 
Ex.: Dusots (L.), Hsstosre de l'industrie, Paris, 1900. English 
translation by M. SmitH: A History of Industry, London, 1904. 
Some special notes for the Bibliographies of translations of 
foreign works are relevant, e.g. 

English translations, later editions, and non-French works 
of which your French author mentions only a French trans- 
lation (especially German works) should be added wherever 
possible, square brackets being used. And similarly, mutates 
mutandis, for German or Italian authors. 
Ex.: Dusots (L.), Histotre de l’ Industrie, Paris, 1900. English 
translation by M. SmitH: A History of Industry, London, 1904. 
A note can be placed at the beginning of the Bibliography 
to this effect: [In this translation certain editions have been 
added in square brackets. The references in the text do not 
refer to such editions unless it is so stated.] 

Index. 

The organization of every index varies with the nature of 
the book. You have to establish a code for yourself in which 
every device of punctuation etc. has its own meaning, and ad- 
here to it. The following are hints rather than rules. 

(a) Small capitals may be used to advantage to emphasize 
certain headings, e.g. proper names, at the author’s discretion. 
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(65) Forchoice, headings should be broken up so that there are 
not more than ten references under one heading or sub-heading. 
(c) Names beginning with Le, De la, Della, Von, Van, etc., 
should not be indexed under D, V, etc., except in a few cases 
where popular usage is followed. 
(4) Where the heading is a German word, e@, ce, and ue 
should be used instead of the Umlaut, 2 being indexed between 
ad and af, etc. 
(ce) The following examples illustrate a convenient system of 
punctuation, etc. No stop after the last reference. 

Venus, 17, 24-5 

Venus, statues of, 30 

Venus, 17, 24; statues of, 20, 90 

Venus: of Milo, 12, 45; other statues, 15-7 

Richard I, II, 12 (Here the page mentions both Kings). 

Nicaea, Nice, 12 (Here Nice=Nicaea). 

Nicaea (Asia), 12 (Here Asia does not equal Nicaea) 

Nice, see Nicaea 

Athens: early history, 1, 4, 12, 20; fleet, 3, 8 n. 3, 12, 

and see Navigation ; pottery, see under Industry ; consti- 
tution (early), 12, (later), 24; see also Attica 
V. Snags. 
plus ou moins has a more precise meaning than more or less. 
constatey often means find. 
ausss often means and so. 
ss often means whsle, or even though. 
aéja does not always mean already. 
vevanche does not always mean revenge. 
The French use italics and the Germans spaced writing more 
liberally than we, and words printed so in the originals should 
not always be rendered by italics in the English. 
Recommendations. 

It will help the printer and make for a satsifactory production 
of the book if authors and translators take upon themselves to 
(i) Indicate at the beginning of each chapter what the headings 
of the pages are to be, providing, in the case of a long title, 
a suitable abbreviated form for the page heading. The name 
of the chapter should go on the right-hand page and that of 
the work (or of the part if it contains such divisions) on the 
left-hand page. 
(uu) Indicate to what part of the text each illustration refers. 
This will guide the printer, though he may not be able to place 
the illustration exactly in the place indicated. 


CURRENT INTELLIGENCE 
MESCAL 


For those who have difficulty in imagining the splendours of 
the Arabian Nights, or in entering into the experiences of the 
writer of Revelations, a small dose of Mescal Buttons is all 
that is required. Dr. H. Kliiver, of Columbia University, has 
made a study of the psychological effects (with special reference 
to visual experiences) of this drug which plays an important 
part in the religious ceremonies among Indian tribes. 

Visions are the outstanding characteristic of the total expenence, 
and from the evidence of subjects, himself included, Kliiver has 
arrived at what he calls typical Mescal effects. 


“Stars . . . delicate floating films of colour . . . then an abrupt 
rush of countless points of white light swept across the field of view as 
if the unseen millions of the Milky Way were to flow a sparkling river 


before the eye . . . huge precious stones being more like masses of 
transparent fruit .. . waves as liquid splendours, huge and 
threatening, of a wonderfully pure green, red, or deep pup. Moving 
scintillating screws . . . rotating wheels in centre of silver ground. 
Landscapes as on Japanese pictures . . . nuns in silver 
quickly disappearing . . . gold rain falling vertically. . .” 


are fair samples of this evidence. 

Typical of the subjects’ reports is their insistence on the undes- 
cribability of the visions; but Kliiver suggests that it is rather 
the quality of the experience that defies description than the 
nature of the objects. We must regard the diverse nature of the 
optical effects as typical also, for this is only partly accounted for 
by variation of the dose, time and method of administration. 

Another broad conclusion which we can draw is that the ex- 
perience divides into four stages: geometrical figures are followed 
by objects from past experience, which in turn give place to objects 
not connected with the past, while the last stage is similar to that 
which is produced by hashish. 

Perhaps the most interesting factor is the Form Constant, 
referred to in such terms as fretwork, grating, tunnel, spiral, alley, 
cone, vessel, cobweb; these configurations are experienced as 
something more than mere external objects, as we see in a later 
chapter. The colours are numerous, and differ with the individual 
subjects, brightness is intense, while saturation is an outstanding 
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_ feature, leaving all known colours dull in comparison. Illumination 
of the field was described as by an invisible source of light. 

The experiences which are concomitant with the visions are 
described as the “ presque vu”, a feeling of lack of completeness, 
and the dual system, the idea that two opposing groups are in 
possession of the field of consciousness. 

From this we pass to an examination of changes brought about 
in different sense fields, for example changes in colour, solidarity 
and size of the real objects when viewed simultaneously with 
the vision; the perception of movement, the behaviour of 
after-images ; even more important for future research are the 
facts relating to apparent movement, which, under Mescal con- 
ditions, depends on the nature of the stimulus alone, without the 
introspective element being necessary, the dynamss possessed 
by certain forms becoming apparent in movement. 

For a better understanding of the visual phenomena we turn 
to consider the Mescal psychosis, the three main constituents of 
which have been described as (a) abnormal sensory phenomena, 
(5) change in conscious states and attitudes, (c) abnormal emotional 
states. We find a distortion in the conceptions of time and space, 
a modification in thinking and volition, persecutions, tendencies 
to identification. In this last the line of demarcation between 
subject and object is changed, the body becomes objective. 

The experience spoken of as presque vu is shown in the inability 
to grasp some cosmic truth after which the subject is striving. 
What the unsolved problem is, whether it is merely a fretwork 
design or a matter of cosmic importance, is interesting from the point 
of view of individual psychology; but it is this form constant, 
found in all experiences which has significance for the study of 
Mescal effects. 

In conclusion, Dr. Kliiver (whose complete work will shortly 
appear as a Psyche Miniature) suggests various lines of research 
in which Mescal might be utilized. The work is a notable supplement 
to his previous researches in the related field of Eidetic phenomena 
(Genetic Psychology Monographs, March, 1926), which it is hoped 
may also appear in due course in a convenient and accessible form. 


M. R. H. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Common Principles in Psychology and Phystology, by J. T. 
Maccurdy. (Cambridge University Press, 1928, 16/- post free). 

A psychology which has as its key-note the word Patterns, might 
well be thought to be a further development of the Gestalt theory. 
Maccurdy, however, claims no affinity with this school, and seeks 
to give quite another significance to the word Patterns, one very 
different from the configuration of the Gestaltists. 

Space does not allow an account of Maccurdy’s general argument, 
the object of the book, however, “‘is a suggested vocabulary in 
which principles common to reflex action, instinct and habit, 
to conscious and unconscious mental activities may be expressed.” 
And since Pattern gua pattern carries with it no implication as 
to whether it expresses bodily activity or unconscious or conscious 
mental processes, we may translate into terms of pattern the 
findings of all psychological investigations, no matter what may 
be the method employed in making the investigations. 

These patterns are explained as “immaterial agencies which 
guide, and in this sense control, the physico-chemical processes 
involved in all living. Their operation is analogous to the activity 
of the navigator, who brings the vessel from port to port. Each 
single movement of the ship is accounted for in mechanical terms, 
but the voyage as a whole is the work of the navigator. 

Maccurdy seems to feel the need of these ‘‘ immaterial agencies ” 
because ‘‘ energy in the biological field may be given its direction 
by agencies not subject to physico-chemical laws ’”’, and since 
abstraction gives us control over our material, the recognition of 
such a concept would be valuable. 

We study mental life because it is least complicated by mechanism, 
for so much is explained in physics by mechanism that it detracts 
attention from purpose. Having found what is unmechanical, 
we turn to the physiological level and see if the laws apply to the 
biological level as well. 

Instinct is a set of behaviour patterns, modified by consciousness 
but never initiated thereby. The basic structure of the mind is 
to be found in such patterns, which can refer equally well to reflexes 
and instincts. But this alone is not capable of explaining mental 
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life. We have to take into account imaginal processes, defined 
as follows : 

“ An imaginal process, from the standpoint of the objective observer, 
is some kind of a reproduction of a specific bit of past sensory 
experience, which is inferred to exist from the presence of a reaction of 
which the specific experience would be the appropriate stimulus . . 


this reaction not being completely accounted for by any demonstrable 
environmental element.’’ 


and these appear first in quite simple physiological processes. 

In their operation images combine patterns. When this is 
effected the combinations of patterns are adaptive to peculiarities 
of the situation. But here we see the need of higher integrations 
(personality and consciousness) controlling reactions for which 
the image functions would be the appropriate stimuli. The 
sequence of these images is not a matter of chance but is deter- 
mined by the patterns, these agencies of an instinctive order that 
control the direction of a series of mental reactions, a kind of mental 
process that can exist outside mental awareness, and from this 
we should be able to reconstruct the mental life of man as a com- 
bination and interaction of patterns and conscious thinking. 

We may note two further passages which bear on Maccurdy’s 
view of the significance of the pattern : ‘* Whenever any two or more 
reactions are repeated in relation to one another with sufficient 
frequency to cause their integration a pattern is formed. . . . thus 
pattern nomenclature makes it possible to correlate into one system 
all the data with which psychology has to deal.” And a final 
remark: ‘A pattern is not a description of causes and results 
it is that which unites them, it is the process itself. It is a law 
that has become dynamic and is responsible for the sequence of 
events which it correlates.” 

By way of commentary on the psychology of University life in 
this year of grace, we may note, in conclusion, a pathetic footnote : 
“‘ Being ignorant of mathematics I have to glean what I can about 
modern physics from popular books.” Three of the four books 
in which the gleaning took place are by lecturers, or ex-lecturers, 
of a College a few yards along the road from the author’s own 
habitat. One of them, however, lived for over ten years on the 
same staircase as a Professor who lectured wistfully throughout 
his life on a problem which his neighbour had solved some twenty 
years previously. 

M. R. H. 


THE GRAMOPHONE IN PSYCHOLOGY 


In the last issue of Psyche reference was made to the neglect 
of the Gramophone in general linguistic. We are glad to be able 
to announce that as a result of the combined efforts of The Ortho- 
logical Institute and the staff of Psyche, a move in the right direction 
has at last been made. 

At the moment of going to press six super-machines are being 
installed for comparative and experimental purposes at 10, King’s 
Parade, Cambridge ; while in the Royal Societies Club, London, 
the Eclectics, in conjunction with the Orthological Institute, 
have the advantage of special demonstrations under perfect acoustic 
conditions. 

As time goes on the Educational Supply Department maintained 
by Psyche will be extended to Foreign, and in particular to Eastern 
records, of which several hundred—Chinese, Zulu, Malay, Burmese, 
Indian, Turkish, Roumanian, Greek, German, Italian, Dutch, 
etc_——are being assembled. We shall esteem it a favour 
if any of our readers will inform us of the existence of records 
of psychological or linguistic interest which we might otherwise 
overlook. In due course we will report further progress in this 
expensive and exotic endeavour. 

As we believe that many of the developments which we are 
anxious to promote have considerable commercial value, a certain 
reticence in explaining precisely what we are about will be pardoned. 
Suffice it to say that all proceeds of sapient cooperation will be 
devoted to the furtherance of scientific invention and publication. 

Our Supply Department is ready to fill orders of £10 and upwards 
to Educational Institutions: for machines, records, and gadgets 
of any make. In partioular, we have had constructed for us a 
special “‘ Cambridge Model ’’, being a form of the E.M.G. Demon- 
stration machine, tuned for fibre needles to minimize scratch and 
wear, finished in Mahogany cover to meet domestic and aesthetic 
requirements, and fitted with the Wilson Panharmonic Horn. 
The price of this, which gives results musically and scientifically 
superior to any model we have yet heard at less than £100, is only 
twenty guineas. 

From time to time we shall draw attention to Records of special 
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interest to psychologists. Since Christmas the number of these 
has been so few that we are reserving our remarks for the June 
issue, together with our recommendations to the general reader. 

Meantime we observe that one of our contemporaries, devoted 
exclusively to matters gramophonic, contains a report from a 
London Gramophone Society to the effect that after an evening 
devoted to serious records, a welcome light touch was provided 
in the form of some Negro songs “‘ by Paul and Robeson.” H.M.V. 
B 2126a and 2619b) we presume. On this principle the psychologist 
who wants a little uplift should measure carefully the last half 
inch of Parlophone E 10680 (20497) and put the needle on right 
there ; while to regain the atmosphere of the study H.M.V. B2182 
(b) might be tried. 

We shall be glad to hear from those prepared to assist us in securing 
insect and animal records, as well as from ethnologists who propose 
to bring back noises from savage parts, and experimenters who have 
tried, let us say, bagpipes or choirs at speeds of 100 and over, 
amplified violins, and methods of volume control suitable for patent 
devices. 

Finally, let us mention the great variety of experiments open 
to the happy possessor of more than one first class instrument 
fully fitted with controls. Perhaps the most satisfying is that 
at present exploited at 10, King’s Parade, by the Orthological 
Institute. The essential ingredients are Columbia 4441 (2) 46I6 
(4) and 4686 (6) and Parlophone R 3353; together with four 
E.M.G. Gramophones, Cambridge model, as aforesaid. Let the 
three conversational items be started simultaneously, and the 
fourth when the atmosphere is fully charged with dialectic. Fibre 
needles should be used, and all illumination other than that of 
firelight having been extinguished, the observer should place 
himself as near to the centre of the disturbance as possible. 

This experiment, known as Harlem A.1., has, apart from its 
intrinsic appeal, two features of psychological significance (@) 
as a basis for a further record (b) as a test both of directive attention 
and auditory discrimination. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The Ninth International Congress of Psychology will be held 
at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A., probably 
in August or September, 1929. 

The officers of the Congress are as follows: President, J. McKeen 
Cattell of New York; Vice-president, James R. Angell of Yale 
University ; Secretary, Edwin G. Boring of Harvard University ; 
Treasurer, R. S. Woodworth of Columbia University ; Foreign 
Secretary, Herbert S. Langfeld of Princeton University ; Executive 
Secretary, Walter S. Hunter of Clark University ; Chairman of 
the Program Committee, Raymond Dodge of Yale University ; 
Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, R. P. Angier of 
Yale University. 

National Committee also includes J. E. Anderson, University 
of Minnesota; Madison Bentley, University of Illinois; E. A. 
Bott, University of Toronto; H. A. Carr, University of Chicago ; 
Knight Dunlap, Johns Hopkins University; S. W. Fernberger, 
University of Pennsylvania ; William McDougall, Duke University ; 
W. B. Pillsbury, University of Michigan ; C. E. Seashore, University 
of Iowa; L. M. Torman, Stanford University ; E. L. Thorndike, 
Columbia University; H. C. Warren, Princeton University ; 
M. F. Washburn, Vassar College ; R. M. Yerkes, Yale University. 

This is the first meeting of the Congress in America. The 
previous meetings have been as follows: Paris, 1889; London, 
1892; Munich, 1896; Paris, 1900; Rome, 1905; Geneva, 1909; 
Oxford, 1923; Groningen, 1926. The Americans hope that the 
appointment of some foreigners for lecturers and _ lectureships 
can be arranged near the time of the Congress, so that foreign 
attendance can be increased and international solidarity m 
psychology furthered still more. It is to be hoped that appoint- 
ments of this kind at American Universities will not apply only 
to psychologists who speak English, though on the lines advocated 
by Psyche this accomplishemnt could be acquired in a few weeks. 
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